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Spencers’ Practical Writing 
Seven Books. Each, per dozen, 60 cents 


This system of writing was devised because of the 
distinct and widespread reaction from the use of ver- 
tical writing in the schools. It is thoroughly up to 
date, embodying all the advantages of the old and of 
the new. It teaches a plain, practical handwriting, 
moderate in slant and free from ornamental curves, 
shade, and meaningless lines. Each word can be 
written with one continuous movement of the pen. 


Steps in English 
Book One ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 40 cents 
Book Two... . . . 60 cents 


These books present a new method of teaching lan- 
guage and grammar which is in marked contrast to the 
antiquated system in vogue a generation ago. They 
meet modern conditions in every respect and teach the 
child how to express his thoughts in language rather 
than furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. 
From the start lessons in writing language are em- 
ployed simultaneously with those in conversation: 


SIX CENTS A COPY 


TWO SUCCESSFUL SERIES 





















Are you familiar with the new Brooks Readers, Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics, and 
Melodic Music Series, all of which have been issued since last June? If rot, 
write at once for descriptive circulars. 
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Cincinnati 
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pupils are supplied at the Beginning of the school year 
with DIXON’S BEGINNERS, a new pencil half 
an inch in diameter and containing an extra large, 
soft, smooth lead. 


_ It was Froebel who said: “‘As the beginning gives 
¢ a bias to the whole after development, so the early 
? beginnings of education are of most importance.”’ 


as The generous proportions of Dixon’s Beginners 
Pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether they are interested in drawing or 
writing. It rests the tired hand of the child, as well as being of great help to 
the teacher. Sample sent on request. 


Notice the initial letter in this advertisement ; others will follow equally artistic. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
School Laboratory Supplies 


We are now supplying a majority 
of the leading laboratories with 
Microscopes, Projection Appar- 
atus, Chemical Glassware, chem- 
icals and laboratory apparatus in 
general. We want every Teacher 
of Sciences to have our Catalogs 
of Microscopes, Microtomes, Pro- 
jection Apparatus and our 


438 Page Catalog 


of General Laboratory Supplies ; a complete 
encyclopedia of information on laboratory 
apparatus. Free to teachers. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Boston Washington Chicago SanFrancisco Frankfurt a/M, Germany 














Pears’ 


There’s a unique 


adaptability about 


Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


A system of Medial writing copies for 
the Gilman Renewable Copy Books 


The special feature of this new and novel kind of book is their arrangement so 
that the several parts, copies- Pf een ,may be renewed separately, thereby 
giving great economy ; also double the usual writing space. These copies are the 
newest and the best in the Medial, being carefully prepared on a well defined plan 
of instruction by a recognized master in the art of penmanship. 

The Renewable is published with copies Vertical, Simplified Slant, or Medial 
as preferred. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 76 Summer Sirecel, Boston 


Correspondence Solicited. 











A FREEHAND DRAWING PENCIL 


OF UNUSUAL QUALITY 
The Eberhard Faber No. 430 Pencil contains an extra thick, soft, black lead—smooth 
and evenly graded—that is unexcelled for freehand drawing. 
New York 


EBERHARD FABER : $ 











Send for Catalogue of School Pencils, etc. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- New ea Introductions— New Type — Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides— — Reduced to Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages Price, postpaid, 5) cents each, 








Subtract the time required tomove 

a lever from the time required to 

take off a typewriter ribbon and put 

on another, and you have the saving 
offered by} 


, The New Tri-Chrome | 
4 Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


¥ It writes parple, red, ornon- § 
4 fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 
Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 








BERCY’S TEXT 


FRENC BOOKS 





For TEACHING FRENCH 





are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Cotateges Bree DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq. Phila. | 581 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


Send for one 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


‘ae LOT ERBROOK’S PENS—<== 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical 
Ask Stationer. 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New York 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. Works: camden, XJ 
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Now that the Americanization of the school 
system of the District of Columbia has begun, 
let the leaders bring forward the discussion of the 
need of free text-books. The common school 
stands for the largest possible development of the 
equalization of educational opportunities. The dif- 
ferences created by the accidents of birth are to be 
reduced to the lowest point in the class-room. 
Furthermore, the parents are not a whit more the 
beneficiaries of the education of the young than 
those who have no child to contribute to the devel- 
opment of the resources of the State. It is an impo- 
sition to throw upon parents the burden of having 
to supply the tools which the boards of education 
declare to be needed at school. In New York 
City, where democratic principles have always found 
practical response in the provision for educational 
opportunities for the people, these matters are taken 
as self-evident and are lived out. While Wash- 
ington is being schooled in the usages of democracy, 
- her study well the A, B, C of the common school 
idea. 





Our boasted pride of contributing as a people 
most liberally to the support of schools has received 
several rude shocks in recent months, by the revela- 
tions published by visitors to our shores, in regard 
to the salaries of teachers. It has been demon- 
strated that the material reward held out to our 
teachers is not only very inadequate, but does not 
compare well with other civilized countries. Let 
us impress this point upon the civic conscience of 
the people. And while we are about it, let us talk 
about the need of providing for the pensioning of 
the superannuated. 

The victory won by the teachers of Pittsburg over 
a board of education which tried to obstruct the 
payment of the increase of salaries, has called 
attention to the niggardliness of the Keystone 
State in the matter of remuneration of teachers. 
In the matter of school expenditures generally, 
Pennsylvania does fairly well, comparatively speak- 
ing. But with respect to teachers’ salaries, it 
ranks shamefully low. The average salary paid 
women teachers in Pennsylvania is only about $40, 
which is about $2.50 less than the average for the 
whole country. 





The Prussian Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
tries has published a number of exceedingly valuable 
reports about American educational conditions. 
These reports were prepared by expert investi- 
gators, who spent several months in this country 
in the year of the St. Louis Exposition. THESCHOOL 
JOURNAL readers may recall the discussion in these 
pages of the observations made by several mem- 
bers of the Prussian Commission before their 
return to their country. Within the next few weeks 
the more important criticisms of the official reports 
will be presented here. 





State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, is very 
much in demand at educational rallies. He is 
especially strong in appeals to citizens in rural 
communities, 


Development vs. Drill. 


Germany has made a significant discovery in the 
field of industrial art. The people trained in the 
purely design-phases of art-application to industry 
have not displayed as much creativeness as those 
who began with a liberal art training. Being a 
frugal nation, Germany has utilized this experience 
in planning the training courses in industrial art. 
The pupils are required to spend two years in the 
art school before they can take up specifically pro- 
fessional studies. A unique institution is the 
Royal Academy of Graphic Arts and Bookmaking, 
at Leipsic, the greatest book mart in the world. . 
The recent consular report by United States Deputy- 
Consul Meyer, of Chemintz, Saxony, calls special 
attention to this institution. Originality, artistic 
conception, and production are encouraged to the 
fullest extent. The course, including the four 
years of general preparatory work in descriptive 
and graphic art, together with the specialized pro- 
fessional work, requires not less than seven years. 
Students are urged to continue for at least three 
years more in the Academy, in order to acquire a 
sufficient mastery of the art. 


Opening Exercises of the University School of 
Pedagogy, N. Y. University. 


The formal opening exercises of the University 
School of Pedagogy will be held at the University 
Building on Washington Square, at 10 o’clock on 
Saturday, September 22. The principal address 
will be delivered by Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
the new U. S. Commissioner of Education. His 
subject will be “The Teacher and Politics.”’ An 
opportunity will be given after the exercises to 
meet the Commissioner. Two short addresses will 
be made by two of the newly-appointed lecturers 
of the school, Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Edu- 
cation in the Manual Arts in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and Mr. Percival Chubb, of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School of this city. Dr. Haney will speak on 
“The Manual Arts in the Elementary Schools,” 
and Mr. Chubb on “‘The Education of the Feelings.” 
A cordial invitation is extended to all school officials 
and teachers in New York and elsewhere, to attend 
these exercises. 


The office of Provincial Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion for the Province of Ontario, which in 1876 was 
merged into that of Minister of Education, is this 
year revived under the Minister. The appointment 
has fallen to Dr. John Seath, one of the high school 
inspectors. 

Dr. Jas. A. McLellan, whose health has been poor 
for a year or more, has resigned the principalship 
of the Normal College at Hamilton, Ont. He 
was for many a day a potent force in the educational 
affairs of this Province. The last work of any ac- 
count that he published was his joint production; 
with Prof. Dewey, the ‘Psychology of Number.” 
He is reported to have an unfinished manuscript cf 
a similar work on literature. ; 
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Superintendent Greenwood’s Annual Benediction. 


The Great Things 


to Keep in Mind. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Missouri. 


[Address to the Teachers of Kansas 


Dr. Thomas Arnold, one of the greatest teachers 
the world ever produced, said in his letter of inquiry 
for a schoolmaster: ‘‘I want a man who is a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, and one who has common 
sense and understands boys. I prefer activity of 
mind and interest in his work to high scholarship, 
for the one may be acquired far more easily than 
the other; that he should have sufficient vigor of 
mind and thirst of knowledge to persist in adding 
to his own stores without neglecting the full improve- 
ment of those whom he is teaching.” 

The standard herein set forth is as applicable 
to-day as it was at the time when written. When 
closely analyzed, its significance will be found to 
consist in this deep truth that, however much 
details and conditions change, general principles 
remain fixed, unalterable; that all individual acts 
may be referred to universal laws, that behind 
every action, the great facts of human nature lie far 
deeper down than they appear on the surface. The 
boys and girls that you have taught and that you 
will teach in the future are intrusted to your guid- 
ance and skill, not so much for your sake, for their 
sake. How you can change them from the state 
in which they came to you to a newer and better 
state when they leave you at the close of the school 
year, will depend entirely upon whether you view 
yourself and your pupils as being in a stationary 
or a dynamic condition in regard to their attitude 
concerning the concrete facts of the world about 
them, their conceptions of ideas and signs of ideas 
when they leave you. Education is an ever-chang- 
ing process of both the teacher and the taught. 
It is work, not rest; work with head, hand, heart. 

This same thought is differently expressed by the 
celebrated Cardinal Newman when he wrote: “If 
we would improve the intellect, first of all we must 
ascend; we cannot gain real knowledge on a level; 
we must generalize, we must reduce to method; we 
must have a grasp of principles and group and 
shape our acquisitions by means of them. It 
matters not whether our field of operation be wide 
or limited; in every case to command is to mount 
above it. In like manner you must be above educa- 
tion, not under it, or it will oppress you.” It is 
to place before you the higher and better teaching 
that I have made these two quotations from men 
of distinguished scholarship and having the highest 
conceptions of the noblest attributes of manhood 
and womanhood. 


Yet we are not forgetful of the fact that education 
must depend primarily on the learner. While the 
true teacher has this broader comprehension of 
subject matter and a keener insight into the work- 
ings of the human mind, yet supervisory care must 
be exercised as far as may be in regard to hours of 
study, periods of recreation, sanitary conditions 
of the school-room, rest, food, and the sleep of your 
pupils. But the work and the progress must be 
that of the pupil if he accomplishes anything of 
permanent value. Education is vital, organic, a 
subjective energy that demands outward expression 
in thought, action, feeling—and unless it gives 
power to handle, estimate, and manage things, per- 
sons, concrete ideas, abstract ideas, signs and sym- 
bols, it has failed in its purpose and is valueless. 

Results are not to be looked for at once. The 
great work carried on in Nature’s laboratory is done 
in silence. Life that is short in the animal or vege- 
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table kingdom, develops rapidly and frequently 
luxuriantly, and declines and perishes with a rapidity 
surpassed only by the vigor of its growth. This 
law holds with the same stability when applied to 
the periods of growth of human beings, and it is a 
well recognized biological fact that the child un- 
naturally forced at home thru infancy, child- 
hood, youth, and into manhood and womanhood, 
is dwarfed in physical vitality, and is ushered into 
a short, feverish, fretful, nervous, blasted life. 
Boys and girls should be kept as children for the 
allotted years nature has imposed upon them in 
this climate. Then with moderate study—a few 
hours each day, regular exercise, wholesome, plain 
food, comfortable but not gorgeous clothing to 
protect the body, and especially the vital organs, 
and that will allow all the functions of the body full 
play in their normal activities, an abundance of 
invigorating sleep—both body and mind will be 
preserved unimpaired and the child will go out 
into the world properly equipped for its conflicts. 
But we have to deal largely with crude human 
nature, just as it comes from the home to the school, 
with all of its fragments of information uncon- 
nected. To take these bits of human nature and 
shape them into ideal forms, steady, well-balanced, 
reliable, intelligent, and adaptable, is no small 
undertaking. This is your problem in all its fulness. 


Unproductive School Property—The Street School. 


In 1903 the total value of school property in the 
State of Missouri was estimated at $42,600,117, 
and, at this time it can be conservatively estimated 
at $50,000,000, and $4,000,000 of this amount is 
owned by the School District of Kansas City. 

The average length of the school term in Missouri 
is 135 days for the rural schools, and 152 days for 
city and town schools. This means that the coun- 
try school-houses lie idle twenty-five weeks every 
year, and the town and city schools are not used 
twenty-two weeks of each year. Comment on this 
vast amount of property idle and unproductive, 
is attracting the attention of all the thoughtful 
people in our state as well as in other states like 
cireumstanced. As I pointed out two years ago, 
any other business conducted on such a plan, unless 
it be a trust, would lead to financial ruin. 

But a great change is rapidly going on in all our 
colleges, universities, and state normal schools in 
the adoption of continuous sessions. In the state 
normal schools alone, more than 2,700 students 
were enrolled during the summer term, and perhaps 
not less than 6,000 in all the higher schools of learn- 
ing in the state. Chicago University set the pace 
for all the other universities when the management 
there declared in favor of four terms instead of three, 
and this plan was speedily followed by every other 
great university in the land. 

It is an incontrovertible physiological fact that 
our children are as strong as the average German 
or French children who attend school eleven months 
in the year, and they are certainly as vigorous as the 
children in every town and city along the Atlantic 
slope where all the children attend ten months 
every year. 

But the idleness of school property is not the 
greatest waste. The curbstone schools, ‘‘the 
schools held in back alleys, on vacant lots, in de- 
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serted houses, sheds, stables, and barns, sometimes 
in caves and dugouts, are nurseries of crime and 
dens of iniquities.” 

_ Measure for a moment the two great extremes 
in American life in cities. At one end are the 
pampered, petted, and oftentimes the spoiled child- 
ren of the rich, and at the other extreme the weak, 
half-starved, anemic children of dreadful poverty, 
whose pinched faces, hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, 
empty stomachs—tell only too well the story of 
their wretchedness. To lift up all is the great mis- 
sion of the schools. This influence must reach the 
homes of all those, especially in the middle and lower 
walks of life. The salvation of the nation depends 
on these, the plain, common people. 

Teachers, you know but too well the more the 
term of vice is shortened, the easier is your task in 
keeping the pupils in the path of rectitude. Vice 
is indeed a hot-bed plant, and “it makes terrific 
growth” during June, July, and August, sinking 
its poisonous roots deep in the fertile minds of child- 
hood, so deep, indeed, that it is well-nigh impossible 
to eradicate them in all after life. He who lets the 
opportunities of childhood run to waste, without 
interposing a protest, takes a narrow view of human 
well-being. Those children who are doomed to stay 
at home in the months of July and August ought 
to be in school half of each school day. The exten- 
sion of the school year would thus take thousands 
of children off the streets and place them in com- 
fortable rooms, well lighted and ventilated and 
under wholesome influences. As it now is, crime 
is punished, but the flood gates of vice and crime 
are kept wide open nearly half the time in the cities 
and towns of the State of Missouri in making crimi- 
nals. To prevent crime is the mission of every 
true man and woman; not to encourage it by negli- 
gence, selfishness, or otherwise, is our duty. 


Personal Influence of the Teacher. 


The influence that a teacher produces on the 
mind of a child is deep and far reaching, if the 
teacher be genuine, sincere, and thoroly in sym- 
pathy with the feelings and aspirations of child- 
hood. No one is gifted enough to tell how much 
the life of a boy or a girl, if touched at the critical 
moment, may be influenced for weal or woe. There 
is no other feature of school duties that teachers 
should regard with deeper and more intelligent 
and kindly interest than the coming closely in contact 
with the innermost fountains of the child’s life 
during this formative period. If the right sort of 
an effect be produced, it is destined to last thru 
life. Each in his own experience can illustrate the 
truthfulness of this statement. 


Especially does the wild and wayward boy need 
this recognition and personal assistance. I am 
quite sure that thousands of boys and many girls 
are frozen out of the upper grades and high schools 
in this country because of the sneering smile and 
the icy heart of persons calling themselves teachers. 
It is the teacher, if the pupil’s tastes have not been 
already crystalized, who can direct and interest the 
pupil in his books and in lines of investigations. In 
the “Bonnie Brier Bush,” the character of the Old 
Dominie is drawn true to life, and he could pick out 
the boy of parts, and he knew unerringly how to 
develop all that was good and true and noble in 
each lad. 

From fourteen to eighteen years of age is the 
critical period*in*the boy’s life. During this period 
boys are passing thru that stage when they long 
for associations and to do things prompted more 
by passion and impulses than by reflection, and 
they are often thoughtless of consequences arising 
from hasty and impulsive judgments. At this 
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turning-point, owing to the dominant influences 
moving them, they go onward in their career, seldom 
on the level, but either upward or downward, owing 
to associations and circumstances moving them. 


Boys are often misjudged by parents, teachers; 
and acquaintances,—by all but their most intimate 
associates. At this age they need the counsel as 
well as the help of the teacher, to lead them in the 
way they should go. If the natural impulse of the 
boy is to do right, he can be kept headed in the right 
direction. Each child is a problem, and must be 
dealt with separately. At no time can children in 
character-formation be taught in the mass, for 
mass teaching always fails to reach the point where 
it is most needed. It is too much like doctoring a 
whole family when only one or two members may 
require the attention of a physician. Character 
building is individual. 

One of the most sagacious Missouri editors, in a 
recent issue of his sprightly paper, gave the follow- 
ing classification of a group of boys who lived on Sun- 
set Street, and were to be at “Flat Rock,” 6:20 P.M., 
to take a swim. The line-up under the “High 
Steeple” showed the following present:—‘‘The Big 
Boy, The Devilish Boy, The Freckled-faced Boy, 
The Lonesome Boy, and The Little Gentleman.” 
Multiply this array of boys by five different varia- 
tions in each class, and you have your human- 
nature problem properly stated. 

Get at the inwardness and the outwardess 
of the thoughts and actions, contradictory and 
clashing at every moment, and you have the boy 
just as he is. There he stands, the primal, the 
unexplainable, thoughtless, impulsive thing in the 
rough, the crude material out of which a man is to 
be made. An insoluble riddle as revelation follows 
revelation, secret succeeds secret, each piling up 
higher and higher still, an angel and a demon, the 
two extremes! Beautiful, lovable, tender, soft, 
vulgar, barbaric, savage! All these combinations 
are possible in this splendid specimen of human 
chemistry, and it is always a question as to how 
the crystalization will take place. There is no 
mathematics by which the result can be computed 
in advance. Dr. Hall tried it in his ‘‘Adolescence,” 
but reached a negative conclusion. 


He is more likely to do the unexpected than that 
which his parents so confidently predicted. The 
boy has been the despair of sages of all ages. He 
does not know himself what he will do. He bothers 
himself about everything, and seldom stops long 
enough to reason out anything. He is simply a 
warm-blooded animal in which slumber all kinds 
of possibilities. He is full of reverence, yet respects 
in the last analysis nothing but force, by which 
governments and revolving worlds are kept within 
their legitimate spheres. Indeed, he is the wild, un- 
tutored son of freedom, to be trained into obedient 
citizenship. Even his very purity makes him what 
some call vulgar, and his common sense makes him 
pure. But the teacher who is continually “jacking 
him up,” checking him at every slip of the tongue 
or body, expecting him to be a gentleman at every 
turn and corner, and as prim as an ancient maiden 
at a church sociable, does not comprehend in any 
respect the composite and contradictory elements 
in a natural boy’s make-up. If a staid statesman 
like John Sherman, his mother’s ideal boy, would 
study hard, attend to every duty required, yet 
would fight whenever the exigencies of the situation 
demanded it,’ play tricks on a runty schoolmaster, 
what may we expect now when human nature has 
remained practically unchanged to this day? 

Human nature, outside the multiplication table, 
seems to be about the only constant. A plea for 
patience with the upper grade and high school boys 
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I make. Not of wearisome speechmaking to pupils, 
so that they must put on the doleful lecture face, 
but for kind, sympathetic treatment in a spirit of 
interest—that kind of influence that draws human 
souls closer together in trustful helpfulness. The 
true teacher has this spirit in abundance. It can- 
not be transferred, but ‘it is susceptible of infinite 
expression unless the human soul has dried up, and 
then the soul is in a more dilapidated condition than 
the ‘‘ Dead Souls” of which Gogol wrote. 


A Commercial View of Schools. 


This aspect of educational values, omitting the 
moral element, faces in two directions—the com- 
pensation of teachers for services rendered, and an 
adequate equivalent in work performed. The basic 
fact of the whole matter is the schools are not only 
to educate all the children of all the people in order 
that they may do things for themselves, but that 
they shall do things efficiently. 

Schools are organized and maintained not for the 
benefit of any privileged class, but for the education 
of the children, that our national life and our liber- 
ties may be preserved. We, in one respect, are 
placed on the same footing as the police, whose duty 
it is to maintain order, or the judiciary, who settle 
disputes between men. We represent the will of the 
state, as agents do to a special kind of public ser- 
vice, but we must never mistake that this was 
created and is maintained for our special benefit. 
As teachers, we are simply designated by the Board 
of Education to carry forward this work of the 
state, and as citizens, it is our bounden duty, not 
because we are teachers, but because we are citizens 
of this state and nation, actuated by the very highest 
obligation imposed on men and women, to render 
the highest grade of expert service required of 
teachers. 

There is a too prevalent notion that one may be 
more lax in performing his duty in a public capacity 
than when working for an individual or a corpora- 
tion. This is a mischievous doctrine, and one of 
the worst corrupters of public morals that ever 
crept into high or low positions. I deprecate the 
existence of such an opinion among such persons in 
public positions who appear to act on the policy 
that because the public foots the bills, it is not 
necessary to take as good care of public property 
as one should of his private property; to put it 
in a blunt way: That the public is a goose and it 
is legitimate to jerk out a wisp of feathers, whoever 
can. 

A part of our duty is to imbue our pupils with 
correct ideas in regard: to public as well as private 
rights and duties. It is not preaching about 
these things but our own attitude concerning them 
from day to day that will impress children with the 
importance of their obligations and duties, public 
and private, concerning public property and the 
expenditure of public money. Our supreme effort 
should be to make good citizens of all the children 
of this city. In this country we have thrown our 
ports wide open to the whole world except China, 
one of the least harmful nations on the face of the 
earth, and we invite all others to come and abide 
with us. They come in droves, men, women, and 
children, ignorant, most frequently, of all our legal, 
social, domestic, and religious institutions—igno- 
rant of all that we hold most sacred. To take these 
alien children and induct them into our great chemi- 
cal institution, the school, and to transform them 
so that they will think in our language, speak our 
speech, love our institutions, and have conferred 
upon them the boon of freedom and the oppor- 
tunity to make the most of themselves—this work 
of regeneration, the right to be somebody, is the 
opportunity America offers to the downtrodden 
and sorely oppressed. 
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In this broad way of viewing education, it has a 
significant commercial value as well as one in the 
most exalted form of disinterested patriotism. 
When great industries can be turned upside down 
or inside out by a mere headline in a great metro- 
politan daily, or by an exaggerated, hysterical 
article in a monthly, we need men and women of 
clear heads and sober judgment who will stop long 
enough to hear both sides of a question before 
breaking out into hasty, ill-advised conclusions—-a 
preventive of that kind of popular judgment that 
it may require years to undo. During a period of 
war excitement, when passions are aroused, was 
not the most propitious time, as we are now only 
too painfully aware, to enact crude laws for con- 
structing a great railroad system across the conti- 
nent. Nearly all questions have two sides, and 
sometimes several corners thrown in, and the pru- 
dent man does well to look at all sides of a question 
before reaching a conclusion. 

While the preceding remark is general as a prin- 
ciple, yet it applies with an accelerated force to 
school action. Many of the city systems of schools 
of our country are clogged and hampered in their 
legitimate work by hasty and injudicious action, re- 
sulting in crowded courses of study and an under- 
taking to do a little bit of everything. Children, 
like grown people, can do some few things fairly 
well, but when they have too many irons in the fire, 
some are sure to burn. It is far better for a boy or 
a girl to be sure that he or she knows a few things 
well, and why and how they are known, than to 
have a surface smattering of forty bits of knowledge. 
I do not hesitate to affirm that in our high schools, 
since we have offered so many courses for gradua- 
tion, that the classes are not so strong as they were 
years ago. We have spread out the courses of 
study so much by offering a wider area, that we 
have lost in depth and intensity. Specialization 
has been carried to such an extent in all our higher 
institutions of learning that there is some danger 
of one’s graduating now simply by taking athletics 
and penmanship. 

Consequently, much of the so-called educational 
progress of recent years has been thoughtless, hasty, 
ill-advised, each school system trying to outdo all 
others. Reaction is now setting in with a strong 
current, and the real danger to be apprehended is 
that it will swing backward too far. We must hold 
to all the good in the old courses and retain what 
time has shown to be valuable in the new. What 
the average teacher wants to know is what is the 
truth; knowing it will create no panic in his thoughts; 
he does not care for it in small doses, and he wants 
to know what are his relations to it. 


Learning to Know Children. 


New alignments are constantly being made with 
the pupils in a room or a school. The teacher who 
knows her children thru a school-room acquain- 
tance knows only one very small patch of each one. 
Unless a teacher has great aptitude for managing 
and teaching, she should go out on trips with her 
pupils and watch them caper. There in the open 
the child soon shows that he has a mind, feelings, 
and a body. The best way to learn boy nature 
is for the principal to be out on the playgrounds with 
the boys, or if a man, to go with his boy pupils to 
the ‘Old Swimming Hole,” or on a trip to the woods. 
There the boy shows exactly what he is, because all 
are on Carlyle’s level. 

In the school-room the children should first of all 
be comfortable. To see a lot of boys sitting bolt 
upright in warm weather, when the temperature 
is from eighty to ninety, with coats buttoned up to 
their chins, and not permitted to take their coats 
off under the plea that it would not be good form 
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is nonsense and torture. Here, as Emerson says, 
‘is practical democracy; all mankind in its shirt- 
sleeves!” I do not believe in prison drills or prison 
discipline in school. I would not require all chil- 
dren in a school-room to sit bolt upright. A squirrel, 
which is a lively, frisky, little animal, tho not a 
nervous one, plays even while eating. When he 
sleeps, he lies still, and then only. The teacher 
who is hysterical, shouting, scolding in shrill and an- 
gry tones, or who indulges in jibes and taunts and 
sarcasm, without giving the pupil a chance to 
explain, never learns to know his or her pupils. 

But next to knowing what a child is and what he 
has at his command, is to know that the most impor- 
tant thing before him is his school work and his 
probable course in life. Instead of narrow work 
in the elementary schools, it is necessary that he 
should have been broadly trained so that his knowl- 
edge may extend to the extreme limits of the 
grade work. The end of a liberal course of study 
should be seen from the very beginning by the 
teacher, and the pupil should be encouraged to look 
constantly in that direction. Piecemeal teaching, 
chipping off little thin slices and feeding them to 
children, is one of the most fruitful sources of waste 
in education; it is practically frittering away the 
best opportunities of childhood. 

Teachers who are afraid to mention things when 
the child’s mind is ripe for them, because not in the 
grade work for that particular day or month, are 
not fully alive to the proper nurture of a human soul. 
I do not mean that the teacher in the lower grade 
is to teach all there is in the grades above, but she 
is under a teacher’s obligation to teach subjects to 
her pupils so that the work connects easily and 
firmly with the grade work above, and if she takes 
excursions into higher grades occasionally, such 
flights will only strengthen her pupils. It has been 
found that in the same room in which are two classes 
a half year apart, the lower class, from what they 
have consciously, and perhaps unconsciously ab- 
sorbed, will pass a written test and make nearly as 
high a grade as the class a half year in advance. 
Many skilful teachers take a few minutes each after- 
noon to ascertain from all their pupils what new 
things each pupil has learned that day in school, 
and it frequently happens that the lower class has 
stored away as many facts that belonged to the 
advanced subjects as they had of their own work. 
All school work should be one continuous move- 
ment, not a series of zigzag journeys. 

For all that may be said, the home influences 
should have so formed the child’s habits by the end 
of the tenth year that the teacher should go on 
strengthening and building upon the home founda- 
tion, but, after all, the teacher’s influence depends 
more upon what he is than on a vast storehouse of 
information which he is unable to handle. An 
overloaded mind, no more than an overloaded body, 
cannot work to any advantage. To see life from 
many sides, as it will subsequently manifest itself 
in the activities of his pupils, the teacher must 
mingle with many kinds of people and learn from 
them what and how they think, feel, and act. Many 
of his friends work in spheres entirely different from 
his own, and with these he should mingle most 
freely. Such a breadth of experience enables the 
teacher to understand the nature of those pupils 
who are modeling their lives after those of their 
parents or others. Skill, unless employed in this 
manner, avails nothing. Unless the teacher has 
the native quickness to see opportunities and ability 
to grasp them and apply them intuitively, his 
method of instruction will never rise above the 


commonplace. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Modern Instance. 


By S. P. PECKHAM, New York. 

The front steps of my Adirondack cabin’s high 
porch are comparatively easy of ascent and descent; 
the side steps, resembling a steeply-inclined ladder 
with rough and unsteady rungs far apart, are diffi- 
cult and dangerous. At high noon, Ruth, three 
years old and small for that age, toils up the parched 
slippery hill before the camp; there, on the level, 
starts ahead, gasping but brisk, towards dinner in 
her home, beyond. 

But she pauses: ‘‘Oh! I guess I’ll come up and 
she says, wheeling with 
energy. On purpose to work her tiny body down 
those beloved side steps (a performance which timid 
and wise elders would prevent), she ignores hunger 
and hurry and breathlessness, and takes the long 
way round over the porch. I watch her labors, her 
intense pleasure in clinging, stretching, daring; 
and muse lazily at woods-in-summer pace: And 
they don’t think children like anything hard: 
schools keep on trying to turn work into play, and 
easy play at that, and to “conceal or disguise diffi- 
culties’—so I read. Queer. What can they be 
thinking of? Should say they’d better take exactly 
the other tack. Almost all of Ruth’s tantrums are 
caused by older people trying to stop some difficult 
enterprise of hers; seldom they succeed—but she 
does. How she hates to give up! Her screams— 
the reminder makes one wince! How many strenu- 
ous ventures she carries thru behind their backs! 
Ruth is choosing a zigzag homeward way affording 
the highest leaps from hill to hill thru the back- 
woods, rough and tumble potato patch. 

In the afternoon her good mother visits the 
cabin piazza, and talks seriously, for the most part 
joyously, of phases of her life up here. ‘‘ Yes, last 
winter was cold. Of course, the Doctor couldn’t 
always come home after seeing his patients at The 
Corners, because of danger of freezing to death on 
the way; and a few times I even kept a fire all 
night—found I could wake up just in time to put 
wood in the stove. It was quite a hard winter; 
but Roger’s good; he helped me a lot. Every 
morning he was down before any of us older ones, 
making up the fires. He is a good boy, I think, 
and so is Ralph; only I don’t know what I shall 
do to keep them in school; that is the only real 
bother I have with either of them. I don’t know 
what we shall do about that! They like their 
teacher very much, but they don’t see any use in 
school, and they really love to work, my boys do.” 

Well, well; how constantly one hears that!— 
no rare instance, but sad; for both boys have 
active minds, and one so decided a taste for brain 
work that he will fail in any other, for a life occupa- 
tion. All the school programs (and up here they 
copy New York City, the one teacher with her 
seven grades trying conscientiously to enrich the 
hours with various new odds and ends), can’t give 
boys work enough and of a kind to make them see 
the use of school! 
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Normal Schools in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 
. By L. R. KiemM, U: S. Bureau of Education. 


Historical Dates. 


Isolated attempts*at professional /preparation of 
teachers{datesjback to 1679 in Brunswick, 1687,in 
Wesel, 1698 under Duke Frederick II. in Gotha.!. 4 

Normal schools, partly in connection with sec- 
ondary institutions, partly independent schools, 
date back to 1701 in K6nigsberg, 1728 in Halle, 
1732%in Stettin (1784), 31736 in Bergen, 1748 in 
Berlin (1753), 1751 in Hanover, 1753 in Wolfenu- 
buttel, 1765 in Breslau, 1768 in Karlsruhe, 1776 
in Minden, 1778 in Halberstadt, 1781 in Cassel and 
in Kiel, 1783 in Detmold, 1784 in K6then, 1785 in 
Dresden, 1786 in Ludwigslust, 1788 in Zullichau, 
and in Weimar, 1790 in Salzburg, 1791 in Greifs- 
wald, 1795 in Dessau. 

Some of these were abandoned. After the Napo- 
leonic era, or to speak exactly, after 1820, a reac- 
tionary tendency took place in most of the states 
of Germany, and the growth of the normal school 
system was checked. 


Prussia (Population in 1900, 34,472,509.) 


At the beginning of the 19th century, Prussia 
alone had 7 norma: schools; fin 1826 it had 22; in 
1871 it had 49; in 1897 it had 115; and at present 
121 (including those for women teachers). Besides 
these, there are 62 private and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions not subsidized by the state, and therefore 
not included in the official statistics. 

During the period from 1871 to 1895 the popula- 
tion increased 29 percent., while the number of nor- 
mal school students increased 135 per cent. 

In 1780 there was one normal school student to 
every 4,930 inhabitants; in 1879, one to every 
2,740 inhabitants. In 1897, Prussia had 115 nor- 
mal schools, with 832 teachers and professors with 
11,034 students, and in that year these schools 
graduated after a professional course of three years 
3,310 students. 

The State supports all public normal schools, be 
they State or city institutions, but it pays no subsi- 
dies to ecclesiastical institutions. The State paid 
in 1872 for public normal schools, $391,274, and in 
1902, $1,866,170. This sum does not include new 
buildings and repairs, but only the running ex- 
penses. The number of students in 1902 was 
12,700 in 121 schools. 


Bavaria (Population in 1900, 6,176,057.) 


In Bavaria, where many teachers are nuns, many 
ecclesiastical institutions are preparing teachers, 
hence the State had only 15 public normal schools 
with 341 teachers and about 2,500 students. Cost 
in 1895 was $278,315. 


Saxony (Population in 1900, 4,202,216.) 


Number of normal schools in 1900: 21 with 331 
teachers and 3,659 students. The course of study 
in Saxon normal schools is one of six years, and 
includes the foreign languages, the study of one of 
which is compulsory, ,the other, optional. Cost 
in 1900, $694,865. 


Wurtemburg (Population in 1900, 2,169,480.) 


Number of normal schools 11, with 102 teachers 
and 1,500 students. State pays $123,464. 

The following table from Lindner’s Encyclo- 
padische Handbuch is brought up to date so far as 
statistics are at hand: 


Normal Schools in Germany. 


No. of No. of One 

Popula- Normal Normal School 

tion Schools Schools _ to In- 

in in in habi- 

STATES. 1900. 1895.4 1902. tants in 

1902. 
eo ee 34,472,509 115 121 284,897 
BAVATID.........0.. 6,176,057 15 20 303,503 
SREONY........ 4,202,216 16 21 200,105 
Wurtemburg... 2,169,48 6 8 {271,185 
SAGO: «24... 1,869,944 5 8 233,493 
iS ee 1,119,89 2 6 186,649 
Mecklenburg... 607,77¢ 2 3 202,590 
Oldenburg... .. 399,180 2 3 133,060 
OS) 216,087 2 3 72,022 
Thurnigia...... 1,660,633 8 12 138,386 
Brunswick.. ... 464,333 2 4 116,084 


Austria (Population in 1900, 26,150,597.) 


Austria had in 1880 68 normal schools; in 1900 
it had 88{with 1,386 teachers and 13,298 students. 
In 1871 Austria had 2,645 normal school students 
in 50 institutions; in 1875, 6,262 students in 60 
institutions; Yin 1880, 10,892 students in 68 insti- 
tutions; in 1900, 13,298 students in 88 institutions. 


Switzerland (Population in 1900 3,315,443.) 


The Republic had 37 state and private normal 
schools in 1885. In 1900 it had only 35, owing to 
concentration of districts, with 2,339 students. 
Costs for the 25 state institutions, $172,735. This 
does not include communal subsidies paid to state 
institutions. 


* * * * * 


Some Notes as to Costs of Preparing Teachers in Germany. 
1900 

The State budgets of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurtemburg, or Baden, show that there is no uni- 
formity in the ratios of the State’s participation in 
expenditures for education, not any more than 
eh is in this country. The following table shows 
this: 


Spends Spends Spends Spends 
for for for for 

Higher Second. Normal Lower 
Educati’n. Schools. Schools Schools. 

Prussia. ...... 16.2% 11. % 7.1% 65.7% 
Bavaria... .... 29.1% 17.2% 5.6% 48.1% 
Saxony....... 20.3% 18.6% 12.5% 48.6% 
Wurtemburg.. 19.7% 23. % 5.2% 52.1% 
Baden. ...<.... 31.9% 12.2% 2.6% 53.3% 


Normal school education costs the State per 
capita of the population in Prussia 6} cents per 
annum; in Bavaria, 5+ cents; in Saxony, 11 
cents; in Wurtemburg, 5 cents; in Baden 34 
cents; or in Prussia per annum $146.75 per capita 
of normal students; in Bavaria, $126.25; in Sax- 
ony, $140.50; in Wurtemburg, $139.00; in Baden, 
$112.50. 


Note on Number of Graduates. 


Since the normal schools in Central Europe have 
(with one exception, in Saxony), a three years’ 
course, and since very few students drop out during the 
course, it is customary to graduate a little less than 
one-third of all the students per annum. This 
estimate is borne out by the fact that in Prussia (in 
1897), the number of graduates was 3,310, in a total 
of 11,034 students. 

The need of teachers is so great in Prussia, that 
the normal schools cannot supply enough gradu- 
ates to fill the vacancies; hence the State has opened 
supplementary normal courses in connection with 
lower secondary schools. In 1902 these extra 
courses were attended by 1,808 students. 
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Trade Instruction. 


ADDRESS BY KE. SWAYSLAND, Northampton, Eng., to the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education. 


It appears that the training of the workman, 
apart from factory life, has had more attention in 
England than in this country. We found that 
present-day conditions do not makejtowards pro- 
ducing intelligent workmen; {that the workmen 
were becoming mere machines; that,they were not 
receiving that thoro training obtained junder {the 
nearly extinct apprenticeship system; and that 
there was little prospect of filling the positions of 
foremen and managers, now held by men of experi- 
ence, with men of equal ability. 

Naturally, there have been differences of opinion 
respecting the best form of supplying this supple- 
mentary training; but discussions of that kind 
may be left to those dealing with the principles of 
education. My special subject is boot and shoe 
manufacture; I propose laying before you the 
results of experience as a working teacher. 

As a matter of fact, we have been teaching practi- 
cal boot and shoe making in England for a great 
many years, in I should say about four hundred 
schools, mostly to boys who have been punished, 
or should be punished for some offense. 

After a considerable number of years it was dis- 
covered that the purely practical teaching was 
really not having any beneficial effect upon the 
mental equipment of the boys, and that the train- 
ing given was not sufficient to make good shoe- 
makers. About 1900 I was asked to write a syllabus 
that would help the teachers to give instructions 
that would exercise the boys upon their intellectual 
side, without in any way interfering with the practi- 
cal lessons. I did so, and I am pleased to say that 
I received a letter just before I sailed, saying the 
effect on the schools had been beneficial. The boys 
are now showing some signs of an intelligent interest, 
outside of the mere mechanical work. 

In leather manufacture we have two schools in 
England,—the Yorkshire College at Leeds and the 
Herolds Institute in London,—both of which teach 
the principles and some of the practice of leather 
manufacture. I am pleased to be able to say we 
have in the English schools, among a cosmopolitan 
lot of students, a gentleman from America, who 
has been studying leather manufacture for some 
years. I believe he has returned to America now. 
In addition to these schools, several institutes hold 
evening classes in leather manufacture. 

Evening classes in boot and shoe manufacture 
have been held for about twenty-three years. The 
pioneer class was commenced at the London Regent 
Street Polytechnic, and the tuition consisted mainly 
of lectures, altho there was a strong feeling at 
that time in favor of purely practical instruction. 
After the first session this pioneer class was held 
under the direction of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. 

I should like to state here that the growth and 
success of evening technical classes, of all kinds, in 
the United Kingdom, is largely due to the influence 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, which I 
consider to have had a most beneficial effect upon tech- 
nical education, altho the classes under my control 
are not under the supervision of that Institute. 

After the first few years an effort was made in 
some directions to make the tuition in evening 
classes partake of the character of instruction in 
practical work, and to induce the student to under- 
take exercises in manipulative processes, altho 
experienced educationalists never quite supported 
the principle. 


After a few years it was found that it was not 
possible to make a workman in an evening class. 
That is one of the points I wish to emphasize. °,: We 
have discovered after,several years of teaching that 
it is not possible, except at enormous cost, to, pro- 
vide sufficient exercise to enable an unskilled man 
to become a workman in an evening class. The 
amount of time which you¥have to devote, to give 
him the opportunity tofacquire skill, is not available 
for evening teaching. There appears to be a gen- 
eral opinion in England that the best results are 
obtained by lectures and demonstrations by practi- 
cal experts, with sufficient exercises to enable the 
student to experience personally the practical effect 
of the application of the principles taught. 

There are, altogether, twenty-one centers at which 
evening classes in boot and shoe manufacture are 
held; seven of these are under the direction of the 
Education Committee of the Northamptonshire 
County Council, with Mr. J. L. Holland as organiz- 
ing secretary, and are taught by me, withjthe assis- 
tance of about fourteen instructors and demon- 
strators. 

A special committee is formed for boot”and {shoe 
manufactures, consisting of members of the County 
Education Committee, and representatives of the 
Northampton Technical School. This joint com- 
mittee is formed of members of the shoe and leather 
trades, representing different branches of the manu- 
facture, and one representative of labor. 

Each center has a local committee, which is 
expected to manage the details of the class for their 
center. We have adopted a rule that, wherever 
the local committee requires any specific teaching, 
we provide it. In most of the schools the fee which 
is paid by the student for the subject of boot and 
shoe manufacture pays for lessons in science. For 
instance, at four of our centers—Northampton, 
Wellingborough, Rushden, and Kettering—we 
teach free-hand drawing, model drawing, plane 
geometry, and machine construction, and a few 
other minor sciences. We allow the student to 
take up some of them, either without further pay- 
ment or at a reduction, and we find they are much 
benefited by it. They are better men as citizens, 
and they are better men in the factory. 

The financial aspect is a somewhat complicated 
subject. The revenue is represented by a special 
education rate raised by the county. Originally 
we were supported by the whiskey money, as it was 
termed; that is to say, the duty upon whiskey was 
paid over for technical instruction; and I am sure 
we were grateful to the whiskey drinkers for a while, 
but now payments come from the ordinary educa- 
tional rate. In addition to that, the Board of Edu- 
cation makes certain grants. Our Board of Educa- 
tion represents your national government. They 
decide at what rate the schools should be supported 
by the government. If simple mechanical work 
is taught, the grant may be from two shillings and 
six pence to three shillings and six pence per head. 
If you teach the principles of a trade, as well as the 
practice, the grant may go from thirteen shillings 
to twenty-five shillings per head, but there are 
some definite restrictions in the matter. You are 
not allowed to give less than forty minutes to each 
lesson to.one and one-half hours to practical work. 
There should be not less than fourteen hours of 
instruction during the session. The evening class 
is expected to be held some time after 4 o’clock 
on ordinary evenings, and 1 o’clock on Saturday. 

I might also mention that the Board of Education 
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provides for technical institutes in day classes. 
They expect that at least a two years’ course shall 
be arranged in science and art, in conjunction with 
some technical subject; that is to say, if you teach 
the science and art of a subject, and you teach the 
practice of it, you must not teach less than one hour 
per day nor more than six hours per day; and the 
grant may be from six pounds for the first year to 
eight pounds for the second year. If a student is 
attending a workshop, and also attends the techni- 
cal school or a separate day school, the grant allowed 
is from two to three pounds. 

I have no doubt this appears very indefinite, but, 
as a matter of fact, all these questions are decided 
by the inspectors. If the inspectors consider the 
school is a well-equipped school, that the students 
are being taught intelligently the principles of their 
business, and are being taught the practical details, 
they will give an extra grant. If they find there is 
anything missing in the tuition or equipment, they 
may reduce it, and not pay anything at all; there- 
fore, it depends entirely upon the value of the train- 
ing. At the same time, the inspector expects these 
local committees or their representative to be respon- 
sible for the tuition; that is, they expect some 
member of the committee to visit the classes, listen 
to the lectures, inspect the schools, and see that 
they are kept up to the requirements. 

There has been a great deal done during the last 
few years towards elasticity in the teaching of 
technical subjects. We have found that, if they 
are manufacturing shoes of the heaviest kind in 
one district and of the lightest kind in another, the 
teaching must be adapted to each place separately. 

In the scheme which I have produced, and which 
I am working under, I endeavored to do that. I 
may say that I am a practical shoemaker, and I 
assume that in the boot and shoe trade, as in any 
other trade, there are some matters that every per- 
son who claims to be an artisan should know. In 
the shoe trade there are some general subjects 
which every intelligent workman should be ac- 
quainted with. We do not say to the artisan stu- 
dents, You shall be acquainted practically with the 
whole trade; but we say, There are some things 
in the shoe trade that, if you claim to be an intelli- 
gent worker and desire to advance, you should be 
acquainted with. We have put those subjects in 
a general section. 

At the same time, we say there are also some sub- 
jects in which you will, no doubt, wish to qualify 
as a practical man and get your living by. We 
allow you to select any one of these special divisions, 
but we do not teach you any particular operation 
by itself. For instance, if a young man wishes to 
qualify as a laster, we should not permit him to be 
taught only how to tack a shoe upon a last. We 
should expect him to show that he understood 
thoroly the principles upon which it should be done, 
and the effect upon subsequent operations. We 
do the same with each branch of the trade. 

We have divided the first year, or elementary 
stage, into a general section and five divisions. If 
a man wishes to qualify in our next stage, the 
advanced stage, we say, The general section you 
must take up, but if you wish to be a high-class man, 
we expect you to have a greater knowledge of some 
practical divisions. Therefore, we divide the ad- 
vanced practical division into four, and the man 
who was recently qualified as a laster and attacher 
will have to qualify as a bottom stock cutter and 
laster. When he succeeded in this second course 
he would be a practical laster, and would also have 
a practical knowledge of bottom stock cutting and 
of attaching. 

The third-year course is intended for those who 
wish to qualify as managers and designers. It is 
made somewhat difficult. The general section 
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covers practically the whole of the trade except 
management and design. The design covers all 
kinds of designs. Management covers all classes 
of material, relative cost of labor, arrangement of 
factories, checking of labor, interest on capital, and 
all matters that go to the management of shoe 
manufacture. The successful man in this stage is 
a high-class man. 

The student seldom gets thru these three 
divisions in three years. It is arranged for three 
or more years, and we find it very rare indeed that 
a man gets thru in three years. I may say I 
have one man in Kettering who has qualified very 
high, but who has attended the classes for twelve 
years, and he has just succeeded in getting thru 
in the highest position. 

We have in England a quite comprehensive series 
of examinations, which are closely connected. Of 
course it leads to another matter, concerning the 
value of which there is a grave difference of opinion. 
I know that in America you do not much favor 
examinations. We are not too favorable to them 
in England at the present day, but there is a great 
deal to be said for them. A great many men may 
join a class and attend that class for a year or two, 
and never concentrate themselves very much to do 
anything; a man of this class will nominally go 
thru the whole course. At the end of two or 
three years he may go out, and be more or less 
satisfied, but he will be no credit to himself or his 
teacher. If we say to that man, We cannot per- 
mit you to attempt the advanced stage until you 
have passed the elementary stage,—if that man 
desires to be admitted into that advanced stage, 
he will acquire the necessary ‘knowledge. There 
are a great many men who need that spur. And 
then, again, we find that the men who have sufficient 
application, and sufficient spirit, and sufficient 
snap,—to use that expression,—to get well thru 
an examination, apply the same energetic influence 
to every-day life. The man who is utterly worth- 
less in the examination room is generally utterly 
worthless in the workshop. 

We divide the examination into a theoretical 
side and a practical side; that is to say, the student 
answers certain questions upon the principles of 
the business, in writing, and then a few days after- 
wards he has to apply those principles to practice. 
If he wishes to qualify as a pattern maker or as a 
laster, he first attempts the written examination, 
and then attends at Northampton, and does four 
hours’ work in an ordinary workshop upon ordi- 
nary work. The marks made in the two tests are 
put together to decide his position; he has to make 
one hundred and twenty marks at least for a pass. 
He may make seventy-five marks for the practice 
division and fifty marks for the theory, or vice 
versa, but he must make the proportion of each to 
get thru. If he succeeds, he is awarded a cer- 
tificate notifying that he has passed in the 
principles of his trade, and as a practical laster, 
or whatever he may be. Quite commonly he takes 
that certificate when he applies for a position, and 
it has a considerable influence upon the employer 
in the selection. 

As regards method of teaching, as I mentioned, 
we require a great deal of elasticity in the teaching, 
according to the class of work and the class of 
employes. In Northampton we teach two evenings 
per week. We do not instruct in any branch of 
practical work, but devote the time of three and 
one-half hours to lectures. The Northampton work- 
men are skilled men. We have more than a suf- 
ficiency of workmen in that district, and we do not 
wish to have any more. In Wellingborough condi- 
tions are altogether different. Skilled labor in 
some directions is in great demand, and therefore 
we devote six hours per week to practical exercises 
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and only three hours a week to what we call theory, 
or teaching the principles of manufacture. 

At Rushden we give two and one-half hours to 
practical work and three hours to lectures. At 
Raunds we divide it equally, two hours to each; and 
so on, down the list; there is a considerable varia- 
tion in the teaching among the different places. If 
the local committee consider that their particular 
place requires a larger amount of practical teaching, 
we provide it, but we will not give practice tuition 
alone. This is one point we always make. We 
say, If we give you practice tuition alone, we can- 
not do any more than produce the same class of 
workmen that you have already; and our object 
is not to do that, but to raise the status of the man, 
to give the boy that is coming on an efficient train- 
ing, and to give the man who has probably missed 
educational opportunities some opportunity of 
supplying that which he has missed. 

The number of students who have passed thru 
the classes during the last few years has varied 
between one hundred and seventy-nine at the lowest 
to three hundred and two as the highest number. 
I found that in 1901 the class went down in number 
to one hundred and seventy-nine. Under my own 
special syllabus they increased to three hundred 
and two. 

I would like to deal with this question of numbers. 
We have never endeavored to secure a large num- 
ber of students, which may appear rather strange. 
That has been one of our points. We do not wish 


to allow any person of very moderate capacity to. 


claim to have passed thru our classes, or to 
claim some extra consideration for it. We say 
these students should be the best of their class; 
and therefore we take some care in the admission 
of students to high tuition, either by some exami- 
nation, or by other means personal to myself. We 
have never made an effort to secure a large number 
of students, but the record shows that our students 
distinguish themselves in after life. 

Out of one hundred students, taking them with- 
out selection, no manufacturers, retailers, or man- 
agers entered these classes; but twenty-nine of 
them have become manufacturers, or retailers, or 
managers since they attended the classes. I find 
that thirty-seven of this one hundred have become 
pattern makers, altho they were upper stock 
cutters before they joined the classes. We had 
two clerks and one traveler, which I think you call 
a drummer. I find we have now two drummers 
and one clerk. I do not quite know whether that 
represents any increase in position in America; it 
does not mean very much in England. There were 
nine bottom stock cutters, but only one has re- 
mained in that position. The bottom stock cutters 
have evidently become managers, or retailers, or 
manufacturers. 

Some of you may know the names of Mr. Walter 
J. Lewis of Northampton, and Mr. Albert Marlow 
of Northampton. They are both old technical 
students, and are rather proud of the fact. I could 
quote quite a large number of men who have attained 
very good positions since they attended. I have 
selected a few statements from some letters. One 
student who attended the classes is now a pattern 
maker. This is his experience: “I received eigh- 
teen months’ private tuition without benefit. I 
then joined the classes, and have become a pattern 
maker, which was my ambition.” 

Mr. Chapman, of Kettering, who was originally 
a laster, writes: “‘The knowledge obtained has been 
of great benefit to me in boot and shoe manufac- 
turing.” The next man, who was a clicker, and is 
now a manager, thinks an ounce of theory saves a 
ton of practice. In his letter he says: “I have 
often been told that an ounce of practice is worth a 
ton of theory. All I can say by my experience is 
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that an ounce of theory saves a ton of practice.” 

I have also two men who have become teachers 
and professors since they attended the classes, and 
the others are foremen, managers,.and contractors. 
One man sent a list of eighteen men who have bene- 
fited from these classes. 

There appears to be an opinion among a certain 
class of men that no man should be allowed to be 
taught more than one branch of a trade, or, indeed, 
more than one process in a branch. This idea 
appears to be the outcome of a confusion between 
the teaching of several distinct trades and that of 
subdivision of one trade. Of course it is ridiculous 
for any one to assume that no man should ever be 
anything but what he is at present. I mean, by 
that, if we say this man, being a pattern maker or 
an edge setter, should not be taught anything else, 
we place that man in precisely the same position 
as the Hindu, who is born to be a mat maker, or 
whatever he is born to be, and he must not do any- 
thing else. That is an impossible position for an 
American to take up—to say that a man, no matter 
what his position, shall not be taught anything else. 
We have always encouraged them to take some 
other branch,—preferably some branch which has 
a connection with their work,—with the idea that 
it benefits the man and the community. We 
assume that an edgetrimmer, who shapes the edge 
of the shoe, would be a far better edgetrimmer if he 
understood something of the setting of the edge. 
We assume that a man who is a pattern maker 
should also be something of a cutter, and also some- 
thing of a laster; certainly he should have some 
acquaintance with it. Therefore, we say, if you 
are taking up this branch that represents pattern 
making, we expect you also to take up those branches 
which are subsequent to it. At the same time, we 
will not take a man from the street and make him a 
shoemaker. That is not our object. Our object 
is to take the men we have, and make them better 
shoemakers. 

The young boy coming into the business requires 
a somewhat different plan. Most employers agree 
that there is not sufficient time in the factory, under 
present conditions, to teach a boy the business. 
We may make the boy a machine, or make him 
part of the machine, but we are not raising him 
intellectually, and we are not doing him very much 
good, if we desire to make him a shoemaker. And 
from a shoemaker, and a shoemaker only, can you 
expect to form a superintendent of the factory. If 
you keep a boy to one process, you make him a 
machine minder, but not a shoemaker; and as he 
advances in life he cannot become competent to 
take a position of any importance, because his 
knowledge is not sufficiently wide. We, therefore, 
endeavor to make the rising generation shoemakers, 
and capable of taking positions in the future. This 
is the idea which I shall endeavor to carry out when 
I get back. I shall propose that, if we start any 
new school, that school will take apprentices for a 
portion of their day, representing a part of their 
day’s work. If the employe works during the 
morning three or four hours, then he will spend 
three or four hours in the technical school workshop, 
being taught the principles, in the afternoon or 
evening. That would take him along on two sides: 
on his physical side, while he is taught manual 
dexterity; and on his intellectual side, while he 
is taught some of the science applied to shoemaking. 

After visiting your factories and comparing your 
position with our experiences, it appears to me that 
we have atrived at the same position by different 
routes. We have arrived at the conclusion that we 
need day schools for the rising generation. There 
is no doubt about it. The average boy in the shoe 
factory to-day reaches that factory between six- 
teen and seventeen years of age; he may reach 
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He gets into my class-room at 
about eighteen or nineteen. I say to the boy, 
“Have you any knowledge of science?” ‘Oh, 
yes,” he says, ‘‘I passed some examination very 
well.” I ask, “‘What can you do?” I find he can 
do nothing whatever. Between the ages of thir- 
teen, fourteen, or fifteen, and the ages of seventeen 
or eighteen, that boy has forgotten most of the 
education the State has paid for, and he comes into 
the class-room at eighteen or nineteen almost desti- 
tute of education. This is a waste of public money. 
It is one of the things we are most exercised about 
in England. We propose to have schools to carry 
these boys over from fourteen to eighteen or nine- 
teen; and you appear to be in the same position. 

I have produced a scheme which appears to me 
will meet your requirements. I suggest that you 
call the schools proposed, “‘Co-ordinated Schools 
of Industry.” I took some care with the expression, 
as I have the idea that most of us are more fright- 
ened by words than by effects, and the wrong term 
might have more effect than all my arguments. 
propose that you have day schools, which you call 
industrial colleges, for youths from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. These boys might, accord- 
ing to local custom, spend some of their time in the 
factory, or spend the whole of their time in the 
school. I propose the tuition be divided into a four 
years’ course; that the first year should be spent 
in a continuation of their education, especially 
directed towards the business they are going to take 
up. In my experience with technical colleges, I 
am afraid they spend too much time in general 
science, and not enough in the application of science 
to the industry that the student is going to follow, 
and therefore they turn out men equipped in gen- 
eral knowledge, but without any particular appli- 
cation. I propose you commence teaching practi- 
cal drawing, chemistry, and physics, in their appli- 
cation to boot and shoe manufacture; that the 
first year should be more or less general, upon 
principles; that the second year shall be devoted 
to practical applications of science; the third 
year to applied technical chemistry, or drawing; 
and that the fourth year be devoted to practical 
work, or advanced practical applications of science 
to the particular trade. The student would be 
trained as a designer, or a pattern maker, or in hand 
processes connected with boot and shoe manufac- 
ture, or in machine processes; or, he is trained 
for tanning, in analysis, etc. 

I should think it would be a very fine thing if 
you could establish about three of those day schools 
in Boston, Brockton, Lynn, or other central places. 
Those schools would act as centers for the outlying 
districts. At your outlying districts you could 
establish evening classes. The students who 
attended the evening classes in the outlying dis- 
tricts should be permitted to attend the central 
schools in the evening, where you would hold 
special evening classes for them. The first-year 
student in the evening school, who attended the 
general section in practical work as a pattern maker, 
would be permitted—with an extra charge, or with- 
out, as you please—to attend the practical geometry 
and free-hand drawing at the central college. This 
would be continued right up to the third year; and 
in the third year, or when he should take design and 
management, the average student would be allowed 
to attend lessons in technical chemistry, or techni- 
cal drawing, or in bookkeeping. 

That represents the scheme which, of course, 
includes the establishment of central schools in 
central districts and evening classes in outlying 
districts. The outlying districts would be con- 
troled by the local committees, who would decide 
what class of teaching was suitable for them. The 
student might join the local evening class, and, if 


it a little earlier. 
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he was ambitious and wished to qualify, he might 
attend the central school for his science. It appears 
to me that by this system it would be possible for a 
man to qualify for any position. 

As regards examinations, I think this might be 
left to your own discretion. Personally, I am 
rather in favor of examinations, and I do not quite 
see how you could test a student without. The 
students who desire to take up a course of general 
science should be expected to pass some examina- 
tion in general education. 


Interrogatory. 


Mr. Wricut. What is the attitude of the employers 
themselves towards your work? 

If a man studies his business in his leisure hours, 
and becomes a better man for it, which he does, 
the first man to get advantage is the employer 
whom he works for, and, therefore, they prefer to 
have these men. They are friendly to the schools. 


Mr. Wricut. How about the trade unions? 


They have no objection. There was some objec- 
tion at’one time; they wereYafraid we would pro- 
duce shoals of partly skilled work people, who 
might supersede their highly skilled men. That 
is a thing it is not possible to do, and it is a thing I 
certainly would not do, or encourage, because the 
object is not that. The object is to improve the 
status of the rising generation, and to improve the 
status of the present work people. 


Judge Reep. What is the Board of Education? 


Our Board of Education would represent your 
national Board of Education, and they have the 
control of the whole of education in England. We 
cannot do anything without their permission. 
They make special grants to improve the schools. 
You may own schools if you will, but they may 
refuse to support them. They may make you these 
grants, but they have a right to close your schools. 


Judge Rrerep. I wanted to ask further about the interest 
of the young men themselves in this work. Do you find 
they care to take it up? 

This is the position: we find that the student 
takes it up with the idea that it is about the only 
possible means of advancing his position as a shoe 
worker. He appears to have arrived at this con- 
clusion: that, so far as the factory is concerned, 
there is no possibility of his ever being anything 
more than a worker upon some division of his trade. 
If he gets into the factory as an edge setter, then 
an edge setter he is likely to be, unless he attends 
the technical school. Whatever branch he gets 
into, he is doomed to that. Therefore, he attends 
the technical school to gain an opportunity to strike 
out in some other direction, or to get a high posi- 
tion; so you see we attract only those men who 
are anxious to better themselves in their work. 


Mr. Murpuy. Where do you get the shoes the men work 
on? 

They are usually provided by manufacturers, 
or by the education authority for examinations. 


Mr. GoutpEn. I read an article some time ago from Eng- 
land on this matter, and it stated that not only were the 
labor unions favorable to these schools, but they also, at 
different times, had given prizes or premiums for successful 
students. Have they done that in your shoe business, that 
you know of? 

I do not recollect it. I think the writer con- 
fused the labor unions with the co-operative socie- 
ties. These are largely represented by working- 
men in England, and quite commonly give valuable 
prizes. The trade unions, to my knowledge, have 
never done so. The co-operative societies have 
certainly given large sums of money. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Philadelphia School Gardens. 


The school gardens of Philadelphia have been 
a source of great delight this summer. There were 
ten gardens, covering altogether more than nine 
acres of ground. More than 2,000 separate garden 
plots were used by the children. 

Miss Helen M. Bennett, supervising principal of 
the gardens, secured the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, which furnished 
seeds and plants for a variety of crops, including 
coffee, tea, cotton, flax, tobacco, and broom corn. 
Miss Bennett decided to show the children not only 
how to make the home beautiful, but the yards as well. 


French Normal College for Women. 

There is in France an institution for the education 
of women, which is quite unique in its way. It is 
called the College or School of Sevres. The Ecole 
Normale Superieure de Sevres was founded in 
1881 by the French Government, and belongs to 
the Academie de Paris. It is intended to train 
women for teaching in the lycees and colleges for 
girls. Before this time there were lycees and 
colleges for boys, but not for girls. To be admitted 
at Sevres, a girl must be at least eighteen and not 
more than twenty-five; she must have one of the 
following diplomas: Brevet superieure de Tlen- 
seignement primaire, diplome de fin d’etudes sec- 
ondaires (the latter is obtained after an examination 
at the end of the school period at a lycee), or one of 
the different baccalaureats. Then there is a con- 
cours among all the girls of France who wish to be 
admitted into the Ecole de Sevres, and a certain 
number of the best are accepted. The number 
varies according to the number of teachers required. 
During the last two years it has greatly increased, 
on account of the number of lycees created since 
the convents were forbidden to teach. When once 
a Sevrienne, a girl has to spend three years at school, 
and to work very hard indeed. She receives the 
very best teaching from the very best teachers in 
France. Mme. Curie, who, with her husband, 
discovered radium, is at present lecturing on physics 
and chemistry there. At the end of the school 
year there is an examination. If it is passed 
successfully, the student receives le certificat d’apti- 
tude a Venseignement des lettres ou des sciences. 
She then has to work hard for another year and to 
pass the last examination, when she is fit for teach- 
ing. If she fails to pass the examination at the end 
of the second year, she must leave Sevres. 

The school is an old historical building, being no 
other than the old Manufacture de Porcelaine de 
Sevres. It was repaired so as to make a pleasant 
home for the young students, and is delightfully 
situated in a green valley. At one point in the 
park Paris is to be seen in the far distance. 

The students pay nothing at all, since the school 
is provided by the State. Each has a small private 
room, where she can work if she chooses; but the 
students generally prefer to do so in the public 
studies, where the books and various articles they 
require can more easily be obtained. 

The first directress at Sevres was Mme. Jules 
Favre, the widow of the well-known politician, who 
distinguished himself at the time of the Franco- 
German War, 1870-71. She was a remarkable 
woman, with a great influence over the young 
people committed to her care. The girls loved and 
revered her, and to this day her portrait is to be 
seen in their private rooms. Mme. Jules Favre 
died some five or six years ago, and was succeeded 
by Mme. Marion, who is also the widow of a dis- 
tinguished man. Her husband was a professor of 
philosophy, and wrote some good books on that 
subject. 

Under the head are a staff of resident women 


lecturers, who teach the first and second year 
students, and help them in the difficulties that 
arise out of their other work. The rest of the 
lecturing is done by professors of the University of 
Paris. They are most of them eminent men and 
women. The students can attend lectures at the 
Sorbonne on Thursdays if they care to do so. 

There are two sides to the school—letters and 
sciences. A student has, of course, to choose 
between them, and the girls are divided into first 
year, second year, and third year. With regard to 
religion, the students are left entirely free to follow 
the rules of their own cult outside the schools. 
Inside the school, the girls often organize fetes 
among themselves. Life generally at Sevres is 
very happy, and the three years spent there are 
looked upon as a most precious time. 


Domestic Science High School. 

Supt. W. H. Elson, of Cleveland, and his assis- 
tant, Warren E. Hicks, are planning to establish 
a technical high school for girls. Pupils will be 
taught to sweep, to cook, to economize in household 
expenditures, how to make their own clothes, to 
take care of babies, and to nurse. The new school 
will be finished probably by the fall of 1908. In the 
first freshman class at least 150 girls are expected 
in the domestic science course. 

“The average girl who marries nowadays is piti- 
ably ignorant of the duties the average man expects 
her to perform as his wife,’’ said Mr. Hicks. ‘She 
knows nothing of cooking, usually. She must be 
taught how to care for the invalid, the food re- 
quired, and the attention his room must receive. She 
must learn of the care of little babies. Thousands 
of the little ones are a daily sacrifice this hot weather 
to motherly ignorance. We shall teach her that. 
She should know how economically to do her n ar- 
keting, economically in the broader use of the word. 
She should learn the value of proportion in the 
preparation of the daily meals, how some foods go 
better with others and what food is best at certain 
periods of the year.” 

Progress of Spelling Reform. 

The Simplified Spelling Board announces that 
two distinguished British scholars have accepted 
membership in the Board in order to testify their 
sympathy with the new movement to improve 
English orthography. One is Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
the senior editor of the Oxford Dictionary of the 
English Language. Its associate editor, Henry 
Bradley, joined the Simplified Spelling Board some 
time ago. 

The other is Professor Joseph Wright, editor of 
the English Dialect Dictionary. In announcing 
these elections Brander Matthews, chairman of the 
Board, said: ‘‘ Professor Skeat, the editor of the 
English Etymological Dictionary, became a member 
two months ago. The Simplified Spelling Board 
now contains the editors of the three chief English 
dictionaries published in Great Britain. It had as 
charter members the editors of the chief American 
dictionaries, Webster, the Century, and the Standard. 

“The adhesion of the foremost linguistic author- 
ities of both branches of the English-speaking race 
ought to be reassuring to those who have dreaded 
that the recommendations of the Simplified Spelling 
Board might work harm in our noble tongue, or to 
its etymology. It serves to show that those who 
know: most about English spelling believe that it 
ought to be improved.” 

There is a possibility that the list of three hun- 
dred reformed words may be introduced in the New 
York public schools. The question of the adoption 
is awaiting the action of the committee on studies. 
Superintendent Maxwell is a member of the 
Simplified Spelling Board. 
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The Schools of Nevada. 


[Special Correspondence.] 


§& The Sage Brush State; as Nevada is often called, 
is the fourth largest State in the Union, yet has the 
smallest population of any. Her chief wealth con- 
sists of minerals stored away in the mountains of 
her desert wilds. In ’59 began the great excitement 
over the Comstock Lode, which poured out millions, 
thirty-nine in a single year, most of which went to 
develop California instead of Nevada. Now another 
great era of mining is on, and from the goldfields 
come stories almost too fabulous to be true. In all 
parts of the State enormously rich strikes of gold; 
ruby, silver, and copper are being made, and the 
capital of the East is being poured in by the thou- 
sands of dollars to develop these wonderful mines. 
And, too, the great irrigation work on the Truckee 
Dam, which turns the water of the Truckee River, 
a mountain stream that comes rushing down from 
Lake Tahoe, in the high Sierras, so that it reclaims 
3,500,000 acres of land, making a vast agricultural 
belt in the Northwest, the new railroads, the San 
Pedro from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City, the 
Tonopoh & Nevada, and the Western Pacific, now 
in course of construction, are all helping in the 
awakening of Nevada. 

It is interesting to note the status of the school 
system in this one of the older States of the sister- 
hood. It includes primary and grammar schools, 
high schools, a State University carrying on a school 
of mines, and an Agricultural Experiment Station 
as Extension Work, and a Government School for 
Indians. In the public school system, according 
to the last report of the State Superintendent, there 
are 242 school districts, 328 schools, and 357 teach- 
ers, with 9,430 pupils between the ages of six and 
eighteen. But owing to the large number of people 
who are pouring into the new camps, and the 
refugees from various parts of California affected by 
the recent disaster, the new report, which is forth- 
coming this year, will give a material increase. 
These schools are scattered over a vast territory, 
as the area of the State is 112,090 square miles. 
Some of the schools are fifty and sixty miles apart, 
and in them are really one, two, or three children, 
tho when the census reports are taken in May, five 
children, the required number are always found, so 
the district can be kept. 

In 1895 a law was passed permitting the estab- 
lishing of high schools in the different counties of 
the State, and providing for the construction, 
maintenance, and management of thesame. During 
the ten years which have elapsed since then, Elko 
is the only county which has taken advantage and 
benefited thereby. The school is well-equipped, 
with a laboratory and library, and thoro courses in 
the usual high school studies are given. There are 
sixty-five pupils in attendance. At Austin, Carson 
City, Eureka, Gold Hill, Reno, and Virginia 
City the schools have high school departments, but 
no such institution as at Elko. 

The School of Mines opened in 1901, is of the 
utmost value to the young men about to start out 
for the mining districts of the State, in that it gives 
practical work in the problems of mining, milling, 
cyaniding, assaying, detecting minerals, surveying, 
and mechanical drawing. Students are admitted 
for as long or short a period as they choose, much 
depending on their training in the elementary studies 
—chemistry, drawing, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. For certain months the average attend- 
ance is from twelve to fifteen, for others, only 
eight. The Agricultural Experiment Station does 
much the same work for the agricultural interests 
of the State that this School of Mines does for the 
mining interests. 
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The State University at Reno is co-educational. 
There are nearly 400 students in attendance, and a 
faculty of twenty-four. 

For the deaf and blind there are no special schools. 
Of these children there are ten who are sent to 
Berkeley, where they are taught to make an honest 
and respectable living. The State appropriation 
to pay their expenses, is $6,500. No provision of 
any sort is made for feeble-minded children. On 
the statute books of the State there stands a com- 
pulsory education law, but unfortunately it is not 
always strictly enforced. The average length of the 
school term is about eight months. 

There are very few States in the Union which pay 
better salaries than Nevada, but the cost of living, 
particularly in the mining camps, is very high, and 
has increased within the past few years. The 
prospector who is ‘‘ broke” half the time, finds ways 
and means of economizing on living to which a 
teacher who is expected to maintain a high standard 
of living cannot resort. 

In 1891 the average monthly salary paid men 
was $104.29, and women $64.60, while in 1904 it 
was $103.47 for the former, and $63.39 for the 
latter, a slight decrease for both. In Tonopah and 
the new cities in Nye and Esmeralda Counties, 
the wages are $105 per month in the grades, but 
with living around seventy-five a month, there is 
little compensation for the hardships of the desert 
unless one has money with which to speculate. 
From all parts of the country applications are 
pouring in for positions in the schools of these new 
camps, but as each town has but one or two small 
schools at most, the supply far exceeds the demand. 
The delightful social life and the wonderful oppor- 
tunities to make money with a little money, and the 
feeling that everybody gets a fair showing, give 
camp existence its charm. 

Generally speaking, the crying needs of the 
common schools of Nevada are more supervision 
and consolidation. At present so much work of 
various sorts is crowded upon the State Super- 
intendent that it is almost an impossibility for him 
to be away from the office at the capitol. The fund 
of $300 set aside for traveling expenses to the 
different parts of the State—outlying districts 
which can only be reached by staging or going on 
horseback fifty and sixty miles from one district 
to the next, and requiring weeks of traveling— 
oftener than not goes back into the treasury unused. 
According to law the district attorneys are ex-officio 
county superintendents, without any increase in 
salary. In most cases they find very little time 
for or interest in inspecting schools. In the outlying 
districts, where the inexperienced teachers, often- 
times girls of sixteen, need much supervision, there 
is none. 

In the matter of consolidation, it is difficult to 
make parents realize that it is better to have a large 
graded school twenty or thirty miles away, with 
good teachers and a fine equipment, than a make- 
shift school, an inexperienced teacher, with no 
equipment, and perhaps four or five pupils. In 
the one case it means having the children away from 
home from Monday until Friday; in the other 
having them at home all the time. Parents con- 
tend for the latter arrangement. 

Despite the lack of supervision and consolidation, 
however, owing to the fact that a high standard of 
attainments is required from the teachers, and 
that many have normal training, the schools are on 
the up grade. There is improvement in every part 
of the great State. 

MARY RICHARDS GRAY. 


The past, present and future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are: 
It has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 
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Chicago and the West. 


An attempt is being made in Chicago 
to eliminate from the schools the use of 
the expressions ‘‘Yes, sir,’ ‘ ‘Yes, 
ma’am,”’ ‘‘No, sir,’ ‘‘No, ma’am,”’ and to 
substitute in their places plain ‘‘ Yes,” 
and ‘‘No.” A Utica paper suggests 
that instead of abbreviating the form of 
address to a teacher, it would be far 
better to insist on an elaboration of it, 
such as ‘‘Yes, Miss Jones,’ or ‘‘No, 
Miss Smith.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Mr. James H. 
Harris has been appointed supervisor 
of the grammar and intermediate grades, 
vice S. I. Heeter, who has resigned to go 
to St. Paul. Mr. Harris is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and resigns 
from the superintendency of schools in 
Pontiac, Mich., to take his new place. 


Judge Schaber, of Crawford County, 
Ohio, has appointed Miss Martha Messner, 
of Bucyrus, a member of the Board of 
County School Examiners for a term of 
three years, and has thereby established 
the precedent of appointing a woman to 
such a position. The appointment has 
been declared legal and already in two 
other counties of the State women have 
received similar appointments. 


Dayton, Oun1to.—Col. W. J. White, it 
is understood, is to be principal of the 
new McKinley School. 

OBERLIN, On10.—Howard Rawdon has 
resigned his position as principal of the 
Oberlin High School, to accept the 
superintendency of the Bedford public 
schools. 


Chicago Salaries. 

The superintendent of the _ public 
schools of Chicago, Mr. E. G. Cooley, is 
paid a salary of $10,000 a year. Six 
district superintendents are paid $4,000 
a year each. Two assistant superin- 
tendents receive $2,750 and $2,250 re- 
spectively. Four supervisors are paid 
from $1,500 to $3,000 each. ight 
special teachers in drawing and music 
receive from $1,400 to $1,600. The 
director in the Child Study Department 
is paid $2,000, and his assistant, $1,500. 

The principal of the Chicago Normal 
School receives $5,000 a year, and the 
vice-principal, $3,000. Heads of depart- 
ments and instructors are paid from 
$1,200 to $2,500. The salary of a high 
school principal ranges from $2,800 to 
$3,000. In 1905, one high school teacher 
received $2,500; seventy-two were paid 
$2,000; six were paid $1,900; three, 
$1,700; thirty, $1,600; sixty-six, $1,500. 


Round Tables in Chicago. 


Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, is 
going to hold round table gatherings of 
all teachers and principals of the ele- 
mentary schools—five a year for the 
instructors of each of the six districts and 
twenty for the principals. Each teacher 
will be asked to make complaints, criti- 
cisms, or suggestions, and educational 
matters will be discussed. All new ideas 
will be welcomed. The teachers will 
not be required to make written sug- 
gestions, but will be permitted to talk 
as freely as they please at the meetings. 
A stenographer is to make verbatim 
reports, and a copy of the proceedings 
of each meeting will be sent to each school 
so that all teachers may have the advan- 
tage of the discussions. A request will 
be sent to each school, when opened, 
soliciting suggestions. 

Meetings for principals will be run in 
the same way. In addition, each prin- 
cipal will be required to make detailed 
daily, weekly, and monthly reports 
about the school building and its condi- 
tion, and —— for its improve- 
ment. He will be asked whether he 
has held meetings with his teachers, and, 


if so, what they discussed and what con- 
clusions they reached. The principal 
will be requested to give all information 
of value regarding his corps of instructors. 
He will be asked: ‘‘Has your school been 
improving? If so, in what direction? 
If not, what is the cause? ”’ 


Gift of a One-Time Slave. 


In Jersey County, Ill., there has recent- 
ly been held an examination to determine 
the beneficiaries of a fund given by an ex- 
slave who died forty-two years ago. The 
examination was open only to negroes, 
and the successful candidates have their 
full expenses paid for a university course. 

George Washington, the donor of the 
fund, was a poor little negro waif when 
he was picked up by a Dr. Silas Hamilton, 
who located at Otterville, Ill., in 1831. 
At Dr. Hamilton’s death, in 1834, young 
George obtained a place with a Gilbert 
aes under a contract that the boy 
should live with him until he was twenty- 
one, be allowed some ——* and, on 
coming of age, receive $100, a horse, and 
good clothing. From this start the 
negro, by economy and hard work, 
accumulated before his death in 1864, a 
small fortune, the bulk of which he left 
as the George Washington Educational 
Fund, now amounting to over $20,000, 
for the education of colored young men 
and women in the State of Illinois. 


Western School Notes. 


The San Francisco public schools 
opened on the 23d of July in as many 
of the regular buildings as could be made 
ready; temporary structures on the sites 
of the burned buildings wherever the 
present population warranted, and in 
tents in the park. Much to the surprise 
of the authorities, the great majority of 
the pupils enrolled before the fire either 
returned for opening day or sent word 
that they would be back a little later. 
The present outlook is that it will not 
be long before the 150 regular teachers 
on the unassigned list at the opening of 
the schools will be back in their places. 
All have made a strenuous effort to com- 
municate with their former pupils and 
—— as many as possible to come 

ack, in order to swell the amount of the 
State appropriation, which is always 
determined by the number in attendance. 
With the city appropriation less than it 
was last year by $300,000, the matter is 
one of vital importance. 

As yet there has been no reduction in 
the salaries of teachers, and those tem- 
porarily assigned to lower places than 
they held before the fire are drawing the 
pay they formerly drew, tho the amount 
of money on hand is insufficient to con- 
tinue this. The announcement of the 
financial condition of the Board has 
been made, and all teachers will be asked 
to work for a week or two, possibly the 
month of November, without pay, when 
the exact amount available is determined. 
This has seemed a wiser course than 
scaling down the wages. 

On every side the children are loud 
in their rejoicings over the opening of 
school. For once in their lives even 
those not fond of the routine of dail 
work have had enough vacation. Life 
in camp, in a city without amusements 
of any sort, any place to go or any- 
thing to do, proved rather tame and 
uninteresting. It is amusing to note 
some of the things which the teachers 
have to tell on the subject. Everybody 
knows: the nerve-racking experiences 
of the first week of school when every 
small wiggling piece of humanity finds 
it difficult to settle down to business. 
‘‘The children are almcst too good, so 
different from what they ever were before 
during opening week. Their experience 
of three months of hardships has made a 


deep impression on them,” comes from 
every side. ; 

One small boy, whose long suit was 
playing truant frequently, and for in- 
definite periods of time, remarked to his 
teacher on the first day of school, ‘‘Gee! 
but it was a long vacation, awful long. 
It made me tired. I wanted to get 
back. I didn’t used to like school, but 
when ours burned up I cried like a great 
big baby. Gee! but it’s good to get 
back.” Since the enforced vacation he 
has had a clean record for attendance. 

Ordinarily the primary classes, espe- 
cially the beginning ones, are a fortnight 
in filling up. This year, on opening day, 
all in the city came rushing in with a 
whoop anda bound. School never before 
appeared quite so much in the light of a 
privilege as it does just now to the rising 
generation of San Francisco. Thruout 
the schools the teachers say that despite 
crowding, changes, and insufficient sup- 
plies of every sort, things are running as 
smoothly as tho the vacation had been 
the usual one from Friday till Monday. 

Almost daily contributions come in 
for the Reconstruction Fund, varying 
in amounts from a few dollars to thous- 
ands. From every section of the country 
there has been a most generous response, 
and thousands of dollars promised are 
yet to be paid over. The literature sent 
out by the Reconstruction Committee, 
describing conditions and needs, is doing 
good work. The Italians of the country 
are making an effort to raise sufficient 
funds to build and equip a school as their 
gift to the city which holds so many of 
their countrymen. 

Miss Ames, a teacher of wide exper- 
ience in California, who has shown marked 
ability as a County Superintendent, is 
running for the position of State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, now filled 
by Mr. Thomas Kirk. The Susan B. 
Anthony Club of San Francisco has 
unanimously indorsed her nomination, 
and the election promises to be a hotly 
contested one. Miss Ames has many 
friends, but a woman in the position she 
desires to obtain is not in accordance 
with established precedent. 

The teachers of the Denman School, 
long located on Bush and Taylor Streets, 
are making a strenuous effort to have the 
new building located further out, as the 
population of that part of the city is 
moving towards the Western Addition. 
Everything within a mile in every direc- 
tion of the old school was leveled to the 
ground. Supporting the teachers are a 
majority of the parents, and the veteran 


.educator, Mr. James Denman, in whose 


honor the school was named. In order to 
perpetuate the good feeling and sentiment 
which has existed between teachers and 
the pupils who have graduated here, a 
pel had their pictures taken in the 
ruins, as a souvenir, shortly after the 
opening of the schools in August. 

The Polytechnic High, temporarily in 
session in the buildings of the Affiliated 
Colleges, but without proper appliances 
to work with, has just had an appro- 

riation of $7,500 from the Urgent 

ecessity Fund. The work of rehabili 
tation moves slowly but surely. 
Mary RicHarps Gray. 


While Mr. Richard Henry Dana, an 
active National Municipal League mem- 
ber, was praising the Massachusetts 
ballot system at a recent dinner, one of 
the diners asked: 

“Ts it a good one?”’ 

“T’ll reply,” he said, ‘‘by giving the 
answer of the girl who received a proposal 
of marriage by wire. 

“*“How many words can I send for 25 
cents?’ she asked the operator. 

““Ten,’ he replied. Then she wrote 
out: ‘Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, 
yes, yes, yes!’”’ 
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Miss Evangeline E. Whitney, super- 
intendent of vacation schools and play- 
grounds, and winter recreation centers 
for New York City, has recommended 
the establishment of two new winter 
centers for Brooklyn. Last year there 
were eight of these. 


The public schools in New York opened 
Monday, September 10. 


Dr. Alexander T. MacNichol, of New 
York, has been making a study of the 
diseases among school children. He 
reports that of 10,000 children, thirty- 
five per cent. had diseases of the heart, 
twenty per cent. spinal defects, twenty- 
seven per cent. are tuberculous, sixty 
per cent. are anemic, and fifteen per cent. 
are suffering from some form of neurosis. 
He says: ‘“‘So common are organic and 
functional diseases among school chil- 
dren in New York City, that should the 
facts already secured hold good over the 
entire city, and those affiicted be ex- 
cluded from attendance, two-thirds of 
our schools would , befeompelled toxclose 
for lack of pupils.”’ 


The opening exercises of the School of 
Pedagogy of New York University will 
occur on the 22d-of September. Dr. 
James P. Haney,¥director of manual 
training in the sc ools ofgNew York City, 
will speak on ‘“‘The Manual Arts in the 
Elementary Schools,’”’ and Mr.¥ Percival 
Chubb will speak on ‘‘The¥Culture fof 
the Feelings.”” The principal addresses 
of the occasion will be made by Dr. 
Elmer E. Brown, the recently appointed 
United States Commissioner of ?Educa- 
tion. His” subject*witl* be ‘‘The Teacher 
and Politics.’’ Teachers, principals, and 
superintendents are invited to be present 
on this occasion. 
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New York Vacation Schools. 


The vacation schools and playgrounds 
in New York have been more popular 
this summer than ever before. This is 
in spite of the fact that a decreased 
appropriation made necessary a corres- 
ponding decrease in the number of 
schools opened. Where last year in 
thirty-three schools there was an aggre- 
gate attendance of about 460,000 chil- 
dren, this year, in thirty-one schools, 
there has been an attendance of 485,000. 
The average attendance has been 16,171. 
Attendance at the playgrounds has 
varied from 446,475 for the first week to 
367,360 for the inst, and at the baths 
from over twenty-eight thousand to 
thirty-eight thousand a week. 

In response to an offer of a prize for 
the best darning and mending by a 
pupil in the vacation schools, tons of 
stockings and mended dresses were 
submitted. The choice of the _ best 
narrowed down to the work of four girls, 
three of whom were from a single East 
Side school. 


>pecialized Examiners. 


City Supt. W. H. Maxwell, as chairman 
of the Board of Examiners, has* made 
the following assignments in the Board: 

James Byrnes—Kindergartens, high 
and training schools, drawing and sew- 
ing, truant schools, inspector of un- 
graded classes. Office'hours, Wednesday, 
from’2 to 4:30 P. M. 


Jerome A. O’Connell—Assistant to 
principal, License No. 1, substitute for 
elementary schools. Hours, Monday 
from}2 to¥4:30 P. M. 

Walter L. Hervey—Principals in ele- 
mentary schools, physical training, even- 
ing schools, music. Hours, Thursday, 
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2 to 4:30 P. M., and Saturday, 9 to 12. 

George J. Smith—Allowance for out- 
side experience, promotion, and gradu- 
ating class, vacation schools and play- 
grounds, recreation centers, cooking, 
shopwork, German, in elementary schools. 
Hours, Tuesday, 2 to 4:30 P. M. 

Applicants for licenses should confer 
with the examiners assigned to the par- 
ticular subject in which they seek a 
license. Applicants for substitutes’ li- 
censes should apply at room 422, Hall 
of the Board of Education, Park Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street, City. They will 
be notified when to apply for further 
interviews. 


Examination Dates Announced. 


Official announcement has been made by 
the board of examiners for New York City 
of the dates of the following examinations: 

Physical training in elementary schools 
—Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 17 and 18. 

Cooking in elementary schools—Mon- 
day, Oct. 8. 

hosing in elementary schools—Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10. 

High School teachers—Thursday and 
Friday, Oct. 18 and 19. 

License No. 1, to teach in elementary 
schools—Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 7 
and 8,€1907. 

Kindergarten teachers—Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 10 and 11. 

The examinations for licenses to teach 
in the vacation schools and playgrounds 
and in evening recreation centers, will be’ 
conducted during the holiday week in 
December, 1906, while those for licenses 
to teach in the evening elementary and 
high schools will be set for February, 1907. 

Appeals from‘ratings and review of the 
papers in the recent examinations will be 
heard by the examiners during the first 
two weeks of September. 





PHYSICAL NATURE STUDY BOOKS 








PROF. JOHN F. WOODHULL 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS 


his own fashion. 


to the daily interests of young people. 
following: Air.—What it is and what it does ; 
comfort, especially with reference to the conditions in great cities. 
suitable drinking water in rural districts ; water 


The system of supply in cities ; 
Heat.— Methods of heating buildings, applications 


power ; the uses of rain, etc. 
to cooking and manufacturing processes ; generation of power. 
the household; electric-bells equipment, electric lighting, electric heating and 
cooking, telephone ; electric motor ; dynamo; 
instruments. 
of the household and of daily life. 


By John F. Woodhull, Ph. D., Professor of Physical Science, Teachers [7-\7 
College, Columbia University, New York City. a 
are not introducing a new subject for it is as old as the race. 
with the birth of every child and if we refuse to help him, he will study it after |! 4 

These books were written with boys and girls of twelve to | {] 

fourteen years of age in mind, and they deal with those subjects which are nearest \—}>> 
The subjects treated are such as the 
its importance to our health and 


Sound and musical’ instruments. 


In Physical Nature Study we 


electric cars. 
Combustion and chemistry 





It is introduced 











Water. 











Electricity in 





Light and optical 








With Reference to Chemistry, Physics and 
Physiology. This book gives directions for making 97 
pieces of apparatus. All employ very simple materials 
easily obtained. The exact cost of making each piece of 
apparatus is given, varying from 3 cents to $1.50. Most of 
them cost less than 30 cents. Published in 1888, revised in 
1895 and 1906. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY 


This book describes a series of experiments that teach im- 
portant principles of Physics and enables even the teacher 
in the ‘‘ little red school house’’ to give a course of lessons 
in easy science. Published in 1889, revised in 1892 and 1906. 


Cloth 1zZmo 





SINPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS —Properties of 
Matter, Mechanics, Fluids, Heat (new) 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS—Magnetism, 
Electricity, Light, Sound (new) 


The last two books were written expressly for the Seventh 
and Hight Grades of the New York Grammar Schools in pur- 
suance of the Syllabus for Work in Elementary Science 
adopted in 1904 by the Board of Education of New York. 
They deal with the everyday phenomena of physics by simple 
experiments easily comprehended by boys and girls of twelve 
and thirteen years of age. These are the things which more 
young persons should know for their happiness and right- 
mindedness. 


Price, 65 cents each, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, I-15 East 24th Street, NEW YORK 
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Here and There. 


It is expected that about 172,000 chil- 
dren will enter the public schools in 
Philadelphia this fall. Last year 6,333 
were placed on half time, while many 
others were taught in poorly equipped 
rooms. Dr. Brumbaugh says, however, 
that the Board of Education is better 
prepared this year to meet the increase 
in numbers than has been the case for 
several years past. 


The Scranton, Pa., teachers are making 
a movement to induce the Board of Con- 
trol to institute a pension system for 
aged teachers, following the example of 
New York, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. Two plans are under considera- 
tion, one that teachers be retired after 
reaching a certain age, the Board to fix 
the amount of their pension; the other, 
at a certain age the teachers be placed on 
a substitute list and receive half pay 
whether they teach or not. 


Rochester is planning to make some 
arrangement whereby the public school 
paremas may be used during the 
all. The summer playgrounds have 
been so popular that it would be a 
hardship to many working boys who 
have enjoyed them in the early evening, 
if the grounds are closed before the season 
of outdoor sports is over. 


The manufacturers of North Carolina 
are said to be almost unanimously in 
favor of compulsory education and op- 
posed to child labor. Some of the mill 
men have suggested the feasibility of a 
‘‘father labor law,’’ to reach indolent 
parents who hang about the towns in 
idleness, depending upon the earnings of 
their children, who ought to be in school. 


Noah K. Davis, for thirty-one years 
professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Virginia, is to esnene a 
beneficiary of the Carnegie Fund. Pro- 
fessor Davis retires in the full vigor of 
his intellect and at the height of his 
reputation as a philosopher, teacher, and 
man of letters. 


The salaries of women teachers in 
Lancaster County, Nebraska, according 
to the recent report of Superintendent 
Bowman, range from $33 to $60 a month. 
Men are paid from $40 to $100 a month. 


An educational mass meeting was held 
at Henderson, Tenn., some three weeks 
ago. There were 3,500 people present 
to see the 1,500 school children march 
to the assembly grounds and listen to the 
speeches. Addresses were made by 
County Supt. N. B. Hardeman, and State 
Supt. S. A. Mynders. Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
of the University of Tennessee, was the 
speaker of the day. 


The school apportionment for Harris 
County, Texas., in which is situated the 
city of Houston, has been made out on a 
basis of $5 for each child, and amounts to 
a total of $99,900. The county super- 
intendent is making an effort to raise the 
average term for schools in the county 
to eight months this year, instead of the 
seven and one-half months of last year. 


A thoro examination is to be made into 
the physical condition of the public 
schools of Baltimore. The health in- 
spectors will attempt to have minor 
physical defects in young children cor- 
rected. 

L. B. Grandy, M. D., Atlanta, Ga., 
says: In my practice, antikamnia tab- 
lets are the remedy for headache and 
neuralgia, some cases yielding to them 
which had heretofore resisted everything 
else. I usually begin with two tablets 
and then give one tablet every hour until 
relief is obtained. A_ refreshing sleep 
is often produced. There are no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. 
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New Regulations for Boston. 


Under the new school regulations pre- 
pared by the Boston school committee, 
the marriage of a woman teacher oper- 
ates as a resignation of her position and 
the business agent of the board, when 
notified of such an event, has been in- 
structed to strike the name of the new- 
ly-wedded from the pay-roll. Hereafter 
teachers are to be promoted for merit only. 

The question of corporal punishment 
has occupied the attention of the board 
on account of serious complaints against 
a teacher. The new regulations pro- 
vide, ‘‘The confinement of pupils in a 
closet or wardrobe, the use on the part 
of the teacher of sarcastic or discour- 
teous language, is forbidden,” and that 
‘corporal punishment shall not be in- 
flicted upon girls in any school, or upon 
boys in the Latin or high schools or kin- 
dergarten, or in the sight of other pupils, 
and shall be restricted to blows on the 
hand with a rattan.” Such punishment 
is to be resorted to only in extreme 
cases, and all inflictions must be reported. 


Eyes of School Children. 


D. Benjamin F. Rogers has been mak- 
ing an examination of the school chil- 
dren of Buffalo with regard to their 
vision, and he finds that 25 per cent. of 
them have errors of refraction or other 
ocular troubles. A large percentage suf- 
fer from various forms of headache, 
vertigo, and drowsiness, nearly all trace- 
able to ocular defects. He suggests that 
in a multitude of cases the ounce of pre- 
vention should be applied by careful 
attention to conditions surrounding the 
pupil in the school-room. He says: 

Mags originally sound are ruined in 
school by methods and conditions that 
are entirely avoidable. There is no 
hygienic point where the teacher can ren- 
der more distinct service than in relation 
to the eyes of the school children.” 

Here are the findings in the high 
schools of Buffalo: 

“Masten Park High School, registra- 
tion, 1,181, 480 boys, 701 girls; 49 boys 
and 114 girls wear glasses; 58 of this 
number wear myopic glasses, or more 
than 35 per cent. 

‘Central High School, registration 863, 
105 pupils wear glasses; 29 of this num- 
ber wear myopic glasses, or more than 
27 per cent.—324 per cent. is the average 
percentage wearing myopic glasses; 15 
per cent., or almost half of the average 
percentage (324), wear a compound 
myopic glass. Thirteen per cent. of the 
total number in the high schools wear 
glasses. A large percentage of children 
are entered without question as to the 
state of their vision, due in measure to 
want of time on the part of the teachers.” 

Dr. Roger says: ‘‘The Board of Health, 
the superintendent of education, the 
teachers, the oculists, all physicians, the 
press—in fact, the mane avi should 
take up this subject and avoid, as far as 
possible, injuring the eyes and health of 
the pupils while carrying on their in- 
struction in our schools.” 


Agricultural Teaching in Texas. 


Training in agriculture is proposed for 
the public schools of Texas. In com- 
menting upon the plan, a few days ago, 
State Superintendent Cousins said: 

‘‘ Agricultural training in the grammar 
and all public schools will be a much de- 
sired innovation upon our present course 
of studies. Difficulties which will attend 
the beginning of this work are well 
appreciated, but they will be overcome 
by degrees, and it is never too early to 
start. 

‘Agricultural science will have, of 
course, to be added to the normal school 
courses, and all publie school teachers 
will gradually be required to manifest 
a cullisiens knowledge in this science, 
of application of all other natural sci- 
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ences to intelligently instruct the pupils. 
Very elementary text-books will be used 
in the lower classes. Agricultural science, 
of course, includes. biology, physics, 
chemistry, the study of bacteria, and 
almost every other study now taught. 
The thing is to teach the application. 
Students will be shown how the richness 
of the soil may be prevented from being 
lost thru lixiviation, or leaching, as the 
effect of water draining the valuable 
salts and alkalies out of the soil is called. 
Why and how to rotate crops, and, in 
fact, everything which a farmer should 
know and the wherefore of it, from a 

ractical scientific point, will be included 
in this course. ” 


Syracuse University Teachers 
College. 


Syracuse University opens this year, 
for the first time, its new department, the 
Teachers College. On the faculty are the 
heads of all the departments of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, who will instruct in 
the method courses, while retaining their 
positions in the older college. 

Albert S. Hurst, whose name appears 
in the new faculty list, was graduated 
from Toronto University. In 1899 he 
was a graduate student in Clark Univer- 
sity in psychology and pedagogy, and in 
1904 was granted the degree of Master 
of Arts, and a year later the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. He was a teacher 
in the public schools of Toronto for four 
years, taught English in Bridgeport, 
Conn., for three years, and in Peekskill 
Academy for two years. For one year 
past he has been superintendent of the 
Y. M. C. A. educational work at St. Louis. 

The normal art and normal music 
courses, formerly given in the College of 
Fine Arts, will be transferred to the 
Teachers College. 

Two degrees will be offered, one of 
Bachelor of Philosophy in education, 
upon completion of a three-year academic 
course and one year professional course, 
the other of Bachelor of Pedagogy at the 
completion of a two years’ academic 
course and a two years’ professional 
course. Advanced degrees offered for 
additional years of work are Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

The departments of the college will be 
the collegiate department, professional 
department, department of normal music, 
and department of normal art. The 
course in normal music will take three 
years and the course in normal art two. 


Buffalo High School Work. 
The Buffalo, N. Y., high schools have 
adopted for this next year a new study 
outline, arranged with special reference 
to the*Regent’s latest syllabus. The 
minimum requirements for the classical 
diploma are to be: English, 13 counts; 
mathematics, 10; history, 5; science, 5; 
Latin, 20; a second foreign language, 15; 
elective, 4. The minimum requirements 
for the regular academic diploma will be: 
English, 13 counts; mathematics, 10; 

history, 10; science, 10; elective, 29. 
For next year, sixty-six Regent’s counts 


Economy 


Is a strong point. with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 

100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 
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. Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 (OF s 8 C07, Were) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Kellogg's Agency 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH, TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scitting S*cxexé6 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU | 


OW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. | 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day | 


“= BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions ; four od ; average, $2%0 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
leges and Norma! schools. 16th year. 
For quick work, call, »phone or wire. 














B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


BOISE, IDAHO 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D.C , 1505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 
San Francisco, 217 Market St, 
Los Angeles, 525 § imson Block 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
f d tell i thi but if it i 
ee ee Or ek on ssked to recommenda teacher 


yeu about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
TEACHERS’ A Cc E N CS Y 


THE SCHOOL 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON | 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, | 


378 Wabash Avenue, | 

Chicago, Ml. | 
Largest permanent clientage of any Western mcy. Many vacancies for September already | 
coming in. Get in line carly. We = help long H.. for 21st Year Book te z. ALBERT. | 
ager. 


“SCHERMERHOR 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 707" “928° york, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in United State | 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and | 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. M. O. PRATT, Manager. 


3 East 14th St., New York | Established 1855 | 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 














A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- | 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. . Sad 

Spaiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior | 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all | 
defects either of material or workmansbip. Any | 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
part breaking through such defect will be re-| 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you | 


of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
agaist the purchase of inferior goods. en | 


chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of | you are baring abe ppemee ype plo place 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special saeveantniessmeat’ Alan remember we ¢ bal. | 


course on Education of Defectives by leading | ene comparisonand will be glad to submit sam- 


hs "> | ples at any time in competition. } 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 





A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. | 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Mass. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEw YorK, Aug. 16, 1906, 


Chicopee 





are necessary to earn a diploma; and 
pupils whose daily work is satisfactory 
need have no fears as to graduation. It 
is possible under the new outlines for a 
pupil who enters with some advanced 
work to complete his course in three years. 


Commercial Education Abroad. 

As a preliminary to opening its new 
commercial high school, Boston sent the 
newly elected principal of the school, 
Mr. Frank V. Thompson, to Europe, to 
study conditions there. Mr. Thompson 
says that he found in Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and Aus- 
tria commercial schools which had long 
since passed the experimental period. In 
these institutions thousands of young 
men are receiving training to fit them for 
business. In many instances instruction 
is imparted with the direct object of 
training young men for the consular 
service. As a result, large numbers of 
young men are annually prepared to 
assume positions as commercial agents 


|and in banking, mercantile, and manu- 


facturing houses. 

In Italy the Government encourages 
the extension of commercial instruction 
by granting large subsidies. In Switzer- 
land there is scarcely a city of even 
moderate size which has not a flourishing 
school of commerce. Neuchatel, which 
has less than 18,000 inhabitants, has a 
commercial school of 700 boys and young 
men. The fine building, with its a te | 
equipment of laboratories, is superior, 
Mr. Thompson says, to any school struct- 
ure in Boston. ustria has a very com- 

lete system, Vienna alone having fifteen 
ower commercial schools and four higher 
schools of commerce. 

In Germany there are four kinds of 
commercial schools, all under control of 
the State. One kind gives an elementary 
training for business to boys up to the age 
of sixteen or seventeen. Then there is 
a higher kind of commercial training, 
and then, again, commercial universities 
of the same grade as the usual German 


universities. The fourth kind of com- 
mercial education is the apprentice 
institution. 


France also has a fine system of com- 
mercial schools. 

England has no schools of commerce, 
in the proper sense. The realization of 
the need, however, is growing. The 
invasion of German young men, well- 
trained, and capable, into the business 
houses of England, is forcing a recognition 
of the desirability of a proper business 
education. Germany has put millions 
into technical schools, and has no prob- 
lem, Mr. Thompson says, of the unem- 

gs Instead, there is a scarcity of 
abor. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


se8 ARCH STREET PHILADELPH1/; 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 











Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Eczema Afflicts Family. 
FATHER AND Five CHILDREN SUFFERED 
For Two YEARS witH TERRIBLE 
EczEMA—WONDERFUL CURE BY 
CurIcurRa. 


‘*My husband and five children were all 
afflicted with eczema. They had it two 
years. We used all the home remedies 
we could hear of, without any relief, and 
then went to a physician and got medicine 
two different times, and it got worse. It 
affected us all over except head and 
hands. We saw Cuticura Remedies ad- 
vertised and concluded to try them. Sol 
sent for $1.00 worth, consisting of one 
cake of Cuticura Soap, one box of Oint- 
ment, and one vial of Pills, and we com- 
menced to use them. I do not know 
how to express my joy in finding a cure, 
for two of my children were so bad that 
they have the brown scars on their bodies 
where they were sore. Mrs. Maggie B. 
Hill, Stevens, Mason Co., W. Va., June 
12, 1905.” 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 
New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RiTES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 








‘BUSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer, 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer, 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 

BOSTON- Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 


SAT. 





BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
Stops at foot of East ‘lst St. 
EVERY WHEK wvAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. F 
Firgt-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 


Telephone, 800 Orchard. 








A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


: OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream {iin 












tacos Removes Tan, 
3°45, Pimples, Frec 
n 2 Om es, Moth 
S56 Patches, Rash 
tSz2 and Skin dis- 
£33 eases, and ev- 
£9 .g ery blemish on 
re £es beauty, and de- 

ao fies detection. 

— On its virtues it 





has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 


ee distinguished 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
‘ream’ as the least harmful of all theskin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢®~ Beware 
of Base Lmitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 





DDER'S PA oliet for AStHMA, 


re. 
Sold by ail Druggists, 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. ss 


or by mail, 35 cent 
Charlestown, Mass. 





“Not a Small Mission. EIMER & AMEND 


You will agree with us that to change | 

existence into life, or to make life more) 295.211 Third Ave., New York 
°9 

Manufacturers and Importers of 


abounding, is not a small mission. It | 
is accomplished by the bestowal of, 
the greatest of blessings,—health and | i 
strength. It is the mission of Hood’s| Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 


Sarsaparilla and is so well fulfilled by i 
this great medicine that in thousands) Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


and thousands of homes the name, | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is always spoken 
with gratitude. | 

We are glad to say so much that is so | 
fully deserved. 


Recent Deaths. 


William B. Dwight, professor of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy at Vassar College, | 
died suddenly from apoplexy on August 
29. Professor Dwight was at work on a 
pier in front of his summer home, and 
It is supposed that overexertion brought 
on the attack. He had been connected 
with Vassar College for twenty-seven 
years. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





THE w Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS Travel and Education 


to Subscribers at Newsestands 


_ Adrian G. Miller, fifty-six years old, 
former superintendent at Herkimer, N. 
Y., ended his life in Buffalo, by swallow- 
ing hydrocyanic acid. | 


Dr. Albert Hurd, for fifty-five years 
professor in Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
died September 3, aged eighty-three. 
Dr. Hurd was born in Canada, was grad- 
uated from Middlebury College, Vt., in| 
1850, and after a course of scientific work | 
under Agassiz, received an eee | 
in Knox College in 1858. From 1854 
to 1897 he was professor of chemistry 
and the natural sciences there, and since | 
then he has been the professor of Latin, | 
continuing his work up to last Commence- 
ment, and planning to resume his teach- 
ing this fall. Five years ago the semi- 
centennial of his connection with Knox 
was made the occasion of a celebration. 
Dr. Hurd was father-in-law of S. S. Mc-| 
Clure, the publisher. 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 
lnstr, in Geography, State Univ. Summer Schoo]? 


writes as follows: 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for.which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 


—— 0 —- — 


“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR NasH, Columbus, O. 


“T find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.” CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


Write For DEscRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


To Lapies Onty.—The wish to be} GEORGE H DANIELS 


beautiful is predominant in every woman, | 

and none can say she does not care! 57 East 42d Street, New York City 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, elicits a clear, transparent 
complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or 
Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
nature as te defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest | 
_ a popular — bo the trade. 

ERD T. Hopkins, Sole Proprietor, 37 ; 
Great Jones Street, New Yok For sale ert 2 SIE CHESTNUT SI, pe aneL Pala, PAs 


by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- | 
ers thruout the United States, Canada, : ; ; ; 

will bring you on trial, thirteen 

weeks, the Pathfinder, the old 

reliable national news re- 

——_——_ view. This paper gives you every 


and Europe. 
| week all the important news of the world, 
| stated clearly and without bias, It is the only 


Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used | ZCWS review that is truly : 
orOVEIEIETY YEARB Ry AMPLORS Gt MAG comprenensito, 0g i 4. a aoa 
ERS for THUR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING | bulky. It gives youthe wheat Yunder 


WITH PERFECT SUCCESS It SOOTHES the * A F 

; “hh aoe OE 7 “te ‘\ | withoutthe chaff. Itisa time 

UHTLD. CGrs ESS the CURE, a ong | saver for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, 

DIARRHEA. Soid b yal fate > es pany the healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
. 8 Fore Rice Wineia'e Soothing | ional journalism. Try it and you would not be without 

world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing | it for many times itscost. $1.0Oper vear, Address: 


Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle ? | PATHFINDER Washington, D. C. 








and Microscopical Objects 


Prepared and arranged for lectureand classroom use 
and to accompany standard text book. Send for Lists. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 











West and Health for Mother and Child 








pre like Sapolio-They waste 
* themselves to make the world & 
brighter. SA POLIO is the xv 
slectric light of house-cleaning? 
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The Mennen Caddie 
offers inscant relief from chaps £ 
and skin roughness which keen §% 
fall winds bring toout of door folks. %& 

MENNEN’S BORATED 

TALCUM POWDER 

soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put up in non- 
refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
the cover guaranteesit’s genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts. 

GERHARD 
MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N.J. 
“Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
Talcum 
Powder.” 











The New Knowledge 


A popular account of the new physics and 
new chemistry in their relation to 
the new theory of matter 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 





‘*Laymen in science,’’ says the brilliant author of this 
Temarkable presentation of new science, ‘‘are usually lim- 
ited to pseudo-science or else to technical books.’’ His own 
book requires no more of the reader than a love of contem- 
porary natural knowledge and a high-school education. 

The whole field opened so recently, ranging from the atoms 
of the elements. corpuscles, the various rays, radio-actiivty, 
and inter-atomic energy to inorganic evolution and cosmical 
problems has not been covered in one book for general read- 
ers. The author’s wide experience has shown the need of a 
popular synthesis of the new discoveries in science, which 
separately have been making so profound an impression, and 
his book may be recommended to all, whether readers or 
students, who have followed the significant announcements 
made from time to time in behalf of such scientists as Bec- 
querel, the Curies, Ramsay, Crookes and others. Prof. Dun- 
can gives a general view of the newest knowledge of science 
and its possibilities. 


With many illustrations 
$2.00 Postpaid 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


NEW YORK 


8 vo. Cloth 
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TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
vastly more than all other makes combined. 


The choice of the commercial world is 
reflected in the equipment of the commer- 
cial schools. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Everywhere 


























“ america’s Greatest Railroad ” 


Operating more than 2,000 miles of Railway 
East of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


COMPRISING THE 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 

Fora copy of “America’s Winter Resorts” send a two- 


cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Ad- 
vertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York 


C.F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK, 
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